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Yuprobement of our Domestic Architecture, 
COR 
AX GOOD degree of attention has been given to the architecture 
of suburban and country houses, within the last ten or twelve 
years. The late Mr. Downixe was the first to make any real 
impression on the public mind, concerning it. With his graceful 
and powerful pen he appealed to the good sense, the domestic feel- 
ings, and national pride of his countrymen. He directed their 
attention, in the most persuasive manner, to the superior comfort of 
good, well-planned houses, and to the influence of the beautiful on 
the minds and morals of the people. In the preface to his Country 
Houses, he says: 

“There are three excellent reasons why my countrymen should have good houses. 

“The first, is because a good House (and by this I mean a fitting, tasteful, and significant 
dwelling) is a powerful means of civilization. A nation, whose rural population is content 
to live in mean huts and miserable hovels, is certain to be behind its neighbors in education, 
the arts, and all that makes up the external signs of progress. With the percepti propor- 
tion, symmetry, order and beauty, awakens the desire for possession, and with then? comes that 
refinement of manners which distinguishes a civilized from a coarse and brutal people» So 
long as men are forced to dwell in log huts and follow a hunter’s life, we must not be sur- 
prised at lynch law and the use of the bowie knife. But, when smiling lawns and tasteful 
cottages begin to embellish a country, we know that order and culture are established. 
And, as the first incentive towards this change is awakened in the minds of most men by 
the perception of beauty and superiority in external objects, it must follow that the inter- 
est manifested in the Rural Architecture of a country like this, has much to do with the 
progress of its civilization. 

“The second reason is, because the individual home has a great social value for a people. 
Whatever new systems may be needed for the regeneration of an old and enfeebled nation, 
we are persuaded that, in America, not only is the distinct family the best social form, but 
those elementary forces which gave rise to the highest genius and the finest character may, 
for the most part, be traced back to the farm-house and the rural cottage. It is the sol- 
itude and freedom of the family home in the country which constantly preserves the 
purity of the nation, and invigorates its intellectual powers. The battle of life, carried on 
in cities, gives a sharper edge to the weapon of character, but its temper is, for the most 
part, fixed amid those communings with nature and the family, where individuality takes 
its most natural and strongest development. 

“The third reason is, because there is a moral influence in a country home—when, 
among an educated, truthful, and refined people, it is an echo of their character— which 
is more powerful than any mere oral teachings of virtue and morality. That family 
whose religion lies away from its threshold, will show but slender results from: the best 
teachings, compared with another where the family hearth is made a central point of the 
Beautiful and the Good. And much of that feverish unrest and want of balance between 
the desire and the fulfilment of life, is calmed and adjusted by the pursuit of tastes which 


result in making a little world of the family home, where truthfulness, beauty and order 
have the largest dominion. 
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“The mere sentiment of home, with its thousand associations, has, like a strong anchor, 
saved many a man from shipwreck in the storms of life. How much the moral influence 
of that sentiment may be increased, by making the home all that it should be, and how 
much an attachment is strengthened by every external sign of beauty that awakens love 
in the young, are.so well understood, that they need no demonstration here. All to 
which the heart can attach itself in youth, and the memory linger fondly over in riper 
years, contributes largely to our stock of happiness, and to the elevation of the moral 
character. For this reason, the condition of the family home, in this country where 
every man may havea home, should be raised, till it shall symbolize the best character 
and pursuits, and the dearest affections and enjoyments of social life.” 


Quickly after the appearance of Mr. Downtno’s works, the architecture of the country, 
and especially in the suburbs of cities and villages, assumed an entirely new aspect. 
Taste was aroused, but not cultivated ; and thousands of variously fashioned cottages and 
villas started up as if by magic,—some tasteful and beautiful, many ugly, and not a 
few ridiculous; but all, even the worst, an improvement on the meagre, monotonous 
structures of the olden time. Travelers noted the change, and spoke of it with agree- 
able surprise. Mr. Downie himself was encouraged with the evidences of his influ- 
ence, and plied his pen industriously ; so that in a few years his works formed several 
volumes. Others entered the same field, and so WuHeeter’s “Rural Homes” and 
Au.en’s “ Farm House” came to the rescue. These works have all contributed their 
mite; and to-day we see improvements going forward in all directions. There is no 
longer an universal apathy on the subject, but nearly every man seems to desire to 
make his dwellings, and even his out-buildings, not merely comfortable and convenient, 
but to Ais mind, at least, in some degree beautiful, This is well. Our writers on this 
subject have not labored wholly in vain. Such an impulse has been given to the public 
mind as will eventually lead to a thorough reformation, and place our domestic archi- 
tecture in a position worthy of a people so enlightened, prosperous, and independent. 

Much, however, has yet to be done. It can not be denied but that there is a very 
general ignorance among the masses of the people, in regard to architecture. Much 
as the works referred to have accomplished, in the way of arousing taste and feeling 
on the subject, they have done little, very little, to disseminate a knowledge of the 
rudiments and details of architecture. They have portrayed the advantages of com- 
fortable and convenient houses, the moral and social influence of tasteful and beautiful 
homes, and they have laid before our eyes handsome pictures for us to imitate; but 
the principles of beauty and fitness, the details of structure, are as badly understood 
as ever, and plans and elevations are scarcely intelligible to one in a thousand. This 
is posilively the case among even the well-read and most intelligent and refined por- 
tion of the community; and our belief is, that while such ignorance exists, we shall 
continue to witness, as we do now, a large number of the attempts to build tasteful 
houses resulting in blunders and deformities. 

What we want, then, is a popular knowledge of architecture, and a cultivated pop- 
ular taste. “Good sense,” observes an eminent writer, “may exist without good taste ; 
yet from their intimate connection, many persons are as much offended at having their 
taste as their understanding disputed. ence, the most ignorant being generally the 
most obstinate, I have occasionally found that as a little learning is a dangerous thing, 
a little taste is a troublesome one. Both taste and understanding require cultivation 
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and improvement. Natural taste, like natural genius, may exist to a certain degree; 
but without study, observation, and experience, they lead to error.” “The requisites 


; of taste,” says another distinguished writer, “are, first, a lively imagination; second, 
: the power of distinct apprehension ; third, the capacity of being easily, strongly, and 
¥ agreeably affected with sublimity, beauty, harmony, and correct imitation, &c.; fourth, 
: sympathy, or sensibility of heart; and, fifth, judgment, or good sense, which is the 


principal thing.” 

Every day we witness what vagaries “men of taste,” without knowledge or expe- 
rience can perpetrate in the way of building. They desire to erect a tasteful and 
beautiful house,—something that will arrest attention as well as excite admiration. 
They call in the service of an architect, perhaps, to give advice and draw a “ plan.” 
This architect may be a very competent man, and give sound and excellent advice; 

: but the chances are otherwise. When his plan is drawn and submitted for examina- 

tion, the misfortune is, his patron does not comprehend it; the size alone is intelligible 
to him. Yet he has some cherished notion of his own, which, right or wrong, must 
be carried out; and so some addition or alteration is made, and whatever proportion 
and harmony existed in the design before, is probably destroyed, the whole structure 
deformed, and very likely made ridiculous. There are others, again, who dispense 
entirely with the services of an architect. They have searched and found some 
building which they take as a model: but some of its parts are not quite to their 
¥ taste, and they and their builder adopt some improvement; and this spoils the whole. 
It takes but a very trifling alteration or addition to make an excellent design a laugh- 
ing-stock, just as the finest portrait may, with the slightest touch of the brush, be 
converted into a disgusting caricature.* 

Thus the architecture of the country suffers the moment that any thirg beyond the 
plainest and simplest structures are attempted. Out of the large cities it is difficult 
to find really skillful, tasteful, well-trained architects. Indeed, there is little use for 
them, because most of the country people design and superintend the building of 
their own houses, with such aid as they can get from a master builder’ and the few 
who do employ an architect, are scarcely willing to pay enough to compensate an 
artist for the mechanical execution of the drawing, to say nothing whatever of the 
mental labor performed in studying the design. Hence it is that so many of our 
country houses are without harmony and proportion in their parts, simply rectangular 
boxes, destitute of a single feature that can impart an idea of the beautiful. 

On all these accounts, therefore, and regarding architecture as of great importance, 
not merely in an economical point of view, but as calculated to exercise a great influ- 
ence on the aspect of the country, and on the taste and habits of the people, we desire 
to see it studied and taught in our common schools and academies. Drawing is 
wofully neglected in the course of ordinary education, and yet is one of the most 
useful and delightful acquirements ;— useful in all pursuits that men engage in; and 
delightful, as affording in all places an opportunity 40 take accurate notes of objects 
which we wish to preserve in our memory. If people generally possessed some know- 
ledge of drawing, they would be vastly more competent to examine and understand 


* One of the most conspicuons and costly private dwellings in a city not far from where we write—a square build- 
ing—has a dome large enough for a cathedral, and a light iron veranda, that has the appearance of wire-work—a 
well executed caricature that every body laughs at. Yet, every man to his taste. 
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architectural plans and designs, and they would also be more competent to design and 
superintend the erection of their own buildings. There is scarcely an hour in the 
day in which persons engaged in rural or mechanical pursuits do not feel the neces- 
sity of being able to sketch with tke pencil. But what proportion can do it? Not 
one in ten thousand! 

Let us urge upon parents the propriety, yea, the necessity, of looking to the matter. 
Let us also urge it on the attention of trustees and directors of schools, and school 
teachers too. We would particularly invite the attention of directors of the agricul- 
tural schools which are now about being founded in various parts of the country. 
We look to them with the greatest hope. The study of drawing, both geometrical 
and perspective, in connection with the study of the rudiments of architecture, must 
by all means be included in their course. It may, perhaps, be difficult to get a proper 
architectural text-book; we have not met with any that we should consider adapted 
te schools; yet there may be some. Our readings and researches in this department 
we confess to be not very extensive. We do not wish to be understood as hoping or 
desiring to make every person an architect. Professional architects must not suspect 
us of any such malicious or foolish design, as that of robbing them of their bread. 
The information we seek to have disseminated would be a direct aid to the profession ; 
for people would know what architecture is, and as they would be competent to exam- 
ine and appreciate a good design, and a good drawing, so they would place a proper 
estimate on the labors and services of talented and tasteful architects, 

We urge upon every person to study the face of nature; learn the names, habits, 
and qualities of trees and plants, that they may enjoy and appreciate the beauty of 
gardens and beautiful scenes or objects in nature—not that they should all be land- 
scape gardeners. Popular ignorance of any art or profession, is sure to be a dead weight 
upon it. If landscape painting were better understood among us, artists in that way 
would be more extensively employed, and much better paid than we believe they are. 

It is to the education of youth—the rising generation, that we must look for a gen- 
eral and radical reform in architecture. The circulation of such books as Doww1ne’s, 
is comparatively limited, falling into the hands of such persons only as have become 
interested in the subject. Besides, essays on the general subject of architecture, its 
importance, influence, &c., however useful in awakening interest on the subject, are not 
calculated to impart elementary instruction. Those wh6 are capable of fully under- 
standing plans, elevations, &c., are the fewer number; they may be pleased or displeased 
with the picture, but are totally unfit to go into an examination of the details—the 
rudimentary knowledge is wanting. We wish some enterprising publisher would at 
once start the publication of a cheap illustrated architectural monthly or quarterly 
journal, under the direction of one or more competent editors; and, instead of present- 
ing pretty pictures to the public, such as most of our contributions on this subject are, 
let them begin at the beginning, and teach first of all the very alphabet. We had par 
tially decided upon devoting a portion of this journal to such a purpose; but, on reflec- 
tion, on examining the field which we now occupy, and which is legitimately that of the 
Horticulturist, we saw clearly that one or both branches must suffer, and so we shall go 
on as we have done. But we do feel the utter inefficiency of what the press is now doing 
in this country, to disseminate knowledge and cultivate taste on the subject of architecture. 
We shall, however, do all we can to impart knowledge on this subject. 
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By way of showing, in this connection, the estimate placed by writers upon the pop- 
ular knowledge of architecture in England, at this time, we quote from a capital paper 
which appeared in a late number of the London Quarterly, entitled “The Present 
State of Architecture :” 


“The language which architectural design of necessity employs to express its concep- 
tions, though easy to be acquired, is an unknown tongue to people in general. Those who 
would smile if they were asked whether they could understand a map, would think it 
unreasonable to be expected to comprehend a plan. A ‘section’ is a mystery which they 
would at once throw aside in despair, and even an ‘elevation’ is considered to be 
only an awkward, forma!, and disagreeable kind of picture. It is by no means easy to 
make them see the relative nature and value of geometric and perspective representations, 
and that both are indispensable for complete illustrations of a structure. Geometrical 
delineation gives the exact forms and dimensions of objects; perspective shows the images 
of them,—not as they are in themselves, but as they appear to the eye, according to the 
direction and distance from which they are viewed. The latter mode does not need an 
interpreter, fur habit has caused it to speak intelligibly to all; and the simplicity of the 
other would make it equally intelligible if a very little instruction on the subject were to 
form a portion of general education. To say nothing of the value, under almost any cir- 
cumstances, of some acquaintance with a study which trains the eye to accuracy of obser- 
vation, and which is the copious source of so pure an enjoyment, as to be utterly incapable 
of any taint of sensuality, it would plainly be to the advantage of the art itself, and of 
those who practice it—supposing them to practice it worthily—if the public were able 
to read its productions. Its professors would then be compelled to keep pace with the 
increased information of their patrons; and would be stimulated to diligence by the 
encouraging assurance that superior talent would be competently appreciated even when 
displayed upon paper. Designs would thenceforth be regarded as works of art in them- 
selves, instead of being looked upon as mere patterns, because they neither are, nor assume 
to be, pictures also. There is nothing, we will venture to affirm, to hinder any one, with 
taste for the study, from understanding and relishing architectural plans quite as thor- 
oughly as those who belong to the profession.” 


SIX VARIETIES OF EARLY PLUMS. 


Tue Peacu Pium. Prune Péche, of Notserre.—This Plum, though rather coarse, 
and ranking not more than good as to quality, is yet worthy of much more general 
culture than it has received, on account of its great size, beautiful appearance, and 
earliness, We certainly regard it as one of the most magnificent of all Plums—as 
large as a good-sized Peach, and of a rich brownish-red, covered with a thin azure 
bloom. It bears large crops with us. The tree is stout, a good grower, and quite 
hardy. It ripens here from the Ist to the 15th of August*—only a few days behind 
the Jaune Hative. Cnas. H. Tomurssoy, Esq., of Schnectady, who brought this fruit 
before the late Mr. Down1ve, some nine years ago, says that at Schenectady the ends 
of the young shoots sometimes get killed, as also the fruit-buds in severe winters. It 
has also proved tender in Maine. We copy below, the account and description given 
at that time in the Horticulturist : 


* Nowetre describes it as ripening in France from the 10th to the 20th of July. 
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“There is a French Plum of large size and very beautiful appearance, described by 
Noiserre, Porrgav, and other French pomologists, as the Prune Péche, or Peach Plum. It 
is most probably very little known out of France, since it is not recognized or described 
as a distinct variety, by any English or American pomologist down to the present time. 

“Trompson, in the last edition of the London Horticultural Society’s Catalogue, as well 
as in the Pomological Magazine, gives the Prune Péche as synonymous with the Nectarine, 
Linpxey follows the latter work in his Guide to the Orehard. In our work on Fruits, 
never having been able to find the true Peach Plum, we also placed it as a synonym of the 
Nectarine. But, at the same time, we added the following paragraph : 

‘“¢¢ Mr, Rivers has lately sent to this country, trees of the Peach Plum, which, he says, 
is the Prune Péche of Brittany, superior to and quite distinct from the Nectarine.’ 

“Singularly enough accident made us acquainted with the fact that, in the city of Sche- 
nectady in this State, the genuine Peach Plum has been considerably cultivated for more 
than twenty years, in the greatest perfection. Mr. Cuartes H. Tomuinson of that place, 
desirous of clearing up some doubts in relation to the Plum known as Duane’s Purple, 
brought us at the close of July, some very remarkable looking Plums, strikingly different 
from any other variety. Jlaving excellent colored drawings and descriptions of the 
Prune Péche, both in the Jardin Fruitier of Noiserte, and the Pomologie Frangaise of 
PorrEeav, we recognized the specimens immediately as the genuine old Peach Plum of 
France, which is scarcely at all known to cultivators, from its having been confounded with 
the Nectarine Plum. 

“This true Peach Plum is a superb fruit. It could never have been received correctly 
in the garden of the London Horticultural Society, for a single glance at the external 
appearance of the fruit is sufficient to distinguish it from all other Plums. Its color, as is 
correctly shown in the colored plates of the two French authors just mentioned, is a dark 
salmon-red, while that of the Nectarine Plum, as every one knows, is a distinctly purplish- 
red. Again, the Peach Plum, ripens here ten days before the Washington, making it 
the earliest of Plums. (NoiserTEe says, in France it ripens from the 10th to the 20th 
of July.) The Nectarine Plum does not ripen here till the middle or last of August—a 
week or ten days after the Washington, and three weeks later than the Peach Plum. 

“Considering its large size, its early maturity, and agreeable flavor, we think the Peach 
Plum will be a valuable acquisition to our fruits. Mr. Tomiixson showed us some speci- 
mens when we were at Schenectady on the first of August, one of which measured six 
inches and a half in circumference. We have prepared an outline of this variety, and 
made the following description with the fruit 
before us. 

“Peacn Prom. Prune Péche, Noisette, 
Poiteau.—The tree is a pretty strong grower, 
with stout smooth shoots. Fruit very large, 
shaped more like a Peach than a Plum, being 
usually wider than its depth; regularly 
formed, roundish, much flattened at both 
ends; suture shallow, but strongly marked; 
apex much depressed, with a punctured mark 
at the point. Skin, light brownish-red, 
nearly a salmon color in the lightest portions, 
sprinkled with obscure dark specks, and cov- 
ered with a delicate pale bloom. Stalk very 
short, rather stout, set in a shallow narrow 
cavity. Flesh pale yellow, a little coarse- 
grained, but juicy and of pleasant sprightly PEACH PLUM. 
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flavor when fully ripe; it separates freely from 
the stone. Stone nearly round, very flat, and 
much furrowed. Ripe from the 20th to the 
last of July, It is certainly the largest early 
Plum, and is well worthy of cultivation. A 


naib 


moderate bearer.” 
Brapsuaw.-—This is a very large and 
beautiful Plum; a free, vigorous grower, and 
a most prolific bearer. Highly valuable. 
We received it from Wa. Kenrick, in 1839, 
under the name of Large Black Imperial ; 
but it has been described in Hovey’s Maga- 
4) zine as Bradshaw, and we have adopted that 
name in our catalogues. It is of foreign 
origin. 
Fruit—very large, nearly or quite equal 
¥ to the Yellow Egg, 
or Magnum Bonum. 
Form—oval-obovate \ 
1 wear with a slight suture 
7 on one side only. Color—dark violet-red, with an azure bloom. 
; Stalk—half to three-fourths of an inch long. Flesh—yellow- 
; ish-green, a little coarse, but juicy and sweet; adheres to the 
: stone. Tree—remarkably vigorous, erect, and regular in 
growth, equalling the Smith's Orleans. Shoots—smooth, 
reddish. Buds—short and pointed. Foliage—large, glossy, 
serrated, and wavy at the edges. Ripe middle of August — 
x immediately succeeding the Peach Plum. We described this 
variety three or four years ago, in the Genesee Farmer. 
Jaune Hative. arly Yellow.—This is the earliest Plum nn 
in our collection. It is not very popular, on account of its small size; but among a 
collection of a dozen sorts, we regard it as worthy of a place. Fruit—small, obovate, 
largest at the apex, with a shallow suture on one side. 
Sta!k—quarter to half an inch long, slender, Skin— 
pale yellow, covered with a pretty thick whitish bloom. 
Flesh—pale-yellow, juicy, sweet, not high-flavored, but 
pleasant; parts freely from the stone, which is long 
% and narrow. Tree—a good, erect grower, with gray, 


wovlly shoots. Leaves—small, oval. Bears young and 
abundantly. Ripe here 1st of August; in some sea- 
sons, latter end of July; last season, about the 25th of 
July. The Precoce de Bergthold is said to be as early, 
and better. We have not yet fruited it. 

Roya pE Tours.— This is a handsome and excellent 
early variety, of French origin. Fruit— medium size, 





roundish, with a well-marked suture, and one side ROYAL DE TOURS, 
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larger than the other. Stalk—short, slightly sunk, and a slight depression at the apex. 
Skin—reddish-purple in the shade, dark violet in the sun, with a thick white bloom, 
and thickly overspread with small yellow or 
golden dots, which give the surface a very beau- 
tiful appearance. Flesh—amber colored, firm, 
juicy, and rich; adheres to the stone, which is 
large, flat, oval, and rough. The tree is a stout 
grower, low and spreading, with stout, smooth 
shoots. Ripe here middle of August. 
Mametone’.—This is a somewhat remarkable 
Plum, from its shape —having a neck like some 
Pears, and a small knob, or mameloné, as the 
French term it, at the base of the stalk. It is of 
excellent quality, hardy, and prolific, and therefore well deserving of cultivation even 
in moderately large collections. We received it from France eight or ten years ago. 
Fruit — medium-sized, oval, tapering toward the apex, and a well-marked suture on 
one side. Stalk—small, inserted without depres- 
sion. Skin—color of the Green Gage, greenish- 
yellow, marbled in the sun with red. Flesh — 
greenish-yellow, sweet, juicy, and rich; parts 
freely from the stone, which is very small. Tree 
—a vigorous, but not rapid grower, having some- 
what the habit of the Green Gage. Ripe middle 
of August. 

Guisporne’s Earty.—This handsome early 
variety we received from England. It is of 
medium size, oval, with a distinct suture, and one 

cidinniiiatal: eatioes: side enlarged. Stalk—short, and rather deeply 

inserted. Skin—greenish-yellow, marbled with 

red next the sun, covered with a whitish bloom, and dotted over with gray specks. 

Flesh — greenish-yellow, sweet, juicy, and pleasant. Stone—very large, flat, oval. 

Tree —vigorous and productive. Shoots—vigorous, downy. Described in the London 
Horticultural Society’s Catalogue as a great bearer. 
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Never have we enjoyed so fine a display of this queen of autumn flowers, as during 
the whole month of October last. The summer was, as we all know, excessively dry, 
and remained so up to the early part of September. Then we had fine rains, and the 
stunted Dahlias burst into a vigorous new growth. Toward the first of October the 
nights became cool and refreshing, and the rays of the sun by day less scorching. 
Then thousands of flowers were expanded in rapid succession, and we had a magnifi- 
cent display, lasting into November; enough to repay us amply for all the regret we 
experienced on account of this lateness. 
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The following list, prepared carefully while the plants were in the best condition, 
shows the best of a collection of upwards of 100 sorts, embracing many of the best 
English prize varieties of the last three or four yeers. Every one may be relied upon 
as fine; but we have noted a few ourselves, as worthy of particular distinction, and 
place them in smatt capitats. We will thank cultivators of the Dahlia to hand us 
lists of their best varieties. 

Acnes—pure white, full size, and fine form. 

George Glenny—bright yellow, full size, occasionally with a few red lines. 

George Villiers—dark velvetty purple, medium globular shape. 

Gem (Oakley’s)—white and lavender, full size, with a dark lavender center. 

Mr. Francois—orange-scarlet, large and fine form. 

I. Sickman—creamy-white center, tinged with lilac, the largest yet known. 

Clara—blush-white, tinged and tipped with crimson. 

Forcet-ME-NotT—white and regular, striped with crimson. 

Elegantissima—trosy-purple, striped and tipped with white, curious and pretty. 

Bob—vivid orange-scarlet, double petals, with creamy-white stripes inside. 

Beauty or THE Grove—salmon-buff, striped and tipped with purple, full and fine. 

Unaniuity—scarlet, tinged with yellow, full size. 

Craup1a—violet purple, tipped with white, free bloomer. 

Mrs. Hansarp—bright yellow, tipped with white. 

Belle de Paris—pale lilac, edged and tipped with lavender-purple, very constant. 

Queen of Fuiries—rosy-crimson, tipped with white. 

Queen or Beavuties—blush-white, tipped and tinged with rosy-purple. 

Barmaid—creamy-white, tinged with purple. 

Queen of Primroses—primrose yellow. 

Granp Duxe—bluish-lilac, full, of fine form. 

Coquette de Dugney—rosy-lilac, tinged with salmon, a very constant bloomer. 

Miss CarotineE—white, slightly tipped and tinged with purple. 

General Faucher—fawn color, very large and full. 

Sir Jonn Franxiry—buff, with rosy-salmon at the base, high center. 

Blanche Fleur—pale lilac, regular and fine. 

Nil Desperandum—vivid scarlet, large and full. 

Beauty or Ossorne—mottled orange, tipped with purple, large and full. 

Earl of Clarendon—orange-buff, and double and striped petals, globular and fine. 

We extract the following account of new varieties, from the report of the National 
Floral Society’s show, in London Gardeners’ Chronicle : 


Septenber 7.—Several seedling Dahlias were produced; Mr. Dopps, of Salisbury, had 
Miss Herbert, bronzy-pink, with light tip; Lord Raglan, a flower like Sir John Franklin, 
but lighter; and Mrs. Stowe, bright lilac-pink, to which a Certificate of Merit was awarded. 
Mr. Wueexer sent blooms of Lord Bath, a deep maroon, good in form and substance, and 
Primrose Peerless, a promising flower. Mr. Keynes sent Ruby Queen, a well-formed me- 
dium-sized flower, to which a first-class Certificate was awarded ; Comet, pale yellow and 
pink, slightly striped with crimson, which received a Certificate of Merit; and Lady 
Folkeston, yellowish-buff tipped with bright rosy-purple, which also received a Certificate 
of Merit. Mr. Rawx1ves sent Miss Frampton, deep red ground with shaded white tip, good 
form and substance, and well deserving the first-class Certificate which was awarded to it. 
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Mr. Popx, of Pimlico, exhibited Omer Pacha, scarlet, and Mrs. Howard, light yellow, 
shaded and tipped with deep salmon; a Certificate of Merit was awarded to the latter 
variety. Mr. Rawxinas also exhibited his seedling Dahlias, Dr. Reid, dark purple, and 
Mr. Critchett, deep scarlet. 

“September 21.—Dahlias were again exhibited in considerable numbers. The Rev. C. 
Fetowes, of Shottisham. Rectory, near Norwich, sent eight varieties, consisting of Cossack, 
a brilliant carmine, full-sized flower, with close, well-formed center; the Nigger, which is 
perhaps the darkest flower grown, being nearly black, and smaller in the petal than Essex 
Triumph. Three blooms of each of the above two varieties were shown, and both had 
certificates awarded them. Mr. Fetiowes also sent twelve blooms of his Preéninent, a 
large deep purple, and very constant, but not in a condition to receive any award. The 
other five were — Zasso, dark shaded puce, rather emall, but fine in petal and form; Por- 
trait, a light orange-scarlet; Harbinger an improved Shylock, a very deep flower; Agin- 
court, bright purple, and very promising; and Glenlyon and General Washington; the two 
latter not good. Mr. ©. J. Perry, of Birmingham, was awarded a first class Certificate 
for his seedling fancy Dahlia, Baron Alderson, orange, tipped with white. Mr. J.S. Prock- 
TER, of Bermondsey, sent three varieties— Fanny Russell, Empress, and Miss Russell. The 
first named is a pretty fancy flower, of good shape and medium size, salmon-buff, tipped 
with pale flesh-color; this is a neat, smooth flower, and had a Certificate awarded to it. 
Empress is a pretty light kind, something like Annie Salter. Miss Russell, lilac, is all that 
can be desired in form, but has a loose imperfect center, the petal standing upright instead 
of incurving. Lollipop, exhibited by G. Hotmes, Esq., is a large reflexed flower, with a 
high center; the outline is very good, being nearly half a globe, of a curious pinkish-buff 
color. Three blooms were exhibited, and a Certificate was awarded to it, although a seed- 
ling of 1854. A first class Certificate was swarded to Mr. C. Turner, of Slough, for 
Espartero, a flower of great substance, smooth, and of good form; the center is close and 
high ; the petals small, close, and well-arranged, nine blooms of this variety were exhibited. 
Dr. Reed, a dark maroon Dahlia, was exhibited by Mr. Rawtines, and has some good 
points, but as exhibited there was not enough of it. There were also nine blooms of 
Holmes’ Ringleader, exhibited in excellent condition. Mr. Horses sent twelve blooms of 
named varieties, in which we noticed a fine bloom of Sir John Franklin, which, when 
large, is without an equal in form; this bloom was deservedly admired.” 


BUDDED ROSES. 
BY THOMAS MEEHAN, GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Fasntow is very capricious ;—now it is on the verge of a precipice, engaging every 
eye — threatening, as it were, by its extravagance, to ruin its votaries, and end its very 
existence,—and now again disappearing in the caverns of obscurity, till we almost 
speak of it as we would talk of an Indian tale. Still we have to follow. Society 
commands; ’tis ours to obey. “If we are out of the fashion, we might as well be 
out of the world.” 

The little world of Horticulture, like our every-day world, has also its fashions ; 
less perceptible, perhaps, but little less imperious ;—fashions in style and in varieties, 
and fashions in even abstract ideas. We must not think of planting this tree, because 
“nobody would plant that thing ;” nor do this, because “every body says it will do no 
good.” It yont do to say that every one is a fool: apart from its impoliteness, it 
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would be manifestly unjust; for probabiy no customary usage originated otherwise 
than in some considerable degree of sound observation. Still, when it hits us too 
severely, and in justification presents the Ciceronian doctrine, that “a firm agreement 
among men is the voice of nature, an argument of truth,” we may at least be allowed 
the privilege of a downright, thorough, horticultural grumble. 

This privilege I now claim against a prevailing fashion in particular. “ Budded 
Roses soon die out ;” “we couldn’t think of planting budded Roses.” This is as com- 
mon as Uncie Tom, and, like weather compliments, is in every body’s mouth. We 
want the Rose on its own roots; the whole Rose, and nothing but the Rose, with- 
out the degenerating influence of a briar in its nature. This is the new style of talk- 
ing —the latest freak of floral fashion. 

Before formally demurring to this innovating creed, I would invite attention to the 
advantages budding offers to the Rose-grower, and to the lover of Roses; and if these 
advantages do not actually cover the objection that “budded Roses soon die out,” they 
will be the more highly valued when that objection is shown to have only an imagin- 
ary existance. Necessity is the mother of invention, and utility is probably a sister, 
or near relative, capable of being the parent of a similar child. Let us, therefore, 
illustrate our subject by a sketch from the pomological world, the utility of that 
branch helping us probably to a clearer idea. 

Every body knows why a Pear is grafted on the Quince. The Quince is naturally 
a shrub, ten or fifteen feet in height, and of the same natural family of plants as the 
Pear, which will “take,” or bud or graft, freely on it; but in so doing, loses its ten- 
dency to become a tree, and while thus assimilating in size to the Quince, gains an 
additional power to flower and bear fruit. This is in accordance with the physiologi- 
cal doctrine, that what tends to check the wood-forming principle of vegetation, 
increases its power to blossom and bear. The Rose can be, and is, budded for the 
same reason, though not for that reason alone. The two principal kinds used for 
stocks—the Dog Rose, or Eglantine of the poets, Rosa canina (not the Sweet Briar, 
Rosa rubiginosa), and the Manetti variety of the Noisette Rose—are not such vigorous 
growers as numerous varieties of most of the many classes of Roses, such as Hybrid 
China, Hybrid Perpetual, many Bourbons and Noisettes. All these, when grafted on 
stocks of weaker growth than themselves, flower earlier, more abundantly, and, if judi- 
ciously pruned, produce as large blossoms as if on their own roots; while, on the other 
hand, kinds of weaker growth than these stocks, such as the varieties of Provence, 
Perpetuals, some Bourbons, Teas, Chinas, and some other classes, though they do not 
flower quite as freely when budded on them, grow more luxuriantly and vigorously, 
produce larger and finer specimens, and the flowers they do produce are most superb 
in comparison with those produced by the same varieties on their own roots. Those 
who have never seen Souvenir de la Malmaison on the Dog Rose stock, frequently as 
they may have seen it on its own roots in very varied cireumstances, have yet to see 
the perfection of Rose-culture— not to say floriculture of any kind. 

I have said that this is not the only reason why Roses are budded. The finest por- 
tion of a perfect floricultural establishment, is its rosarium. In the formation of this 
peerless department, how lost should we be without Roses budded standard high! 
What vases are to French terraces, so are these in the hands of the designer. And 
then there are so many pretty effects in multitudinous positions and circumstances, to 
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to be obtained only by budded Roses, that if even the system had a fault or two, 
I can not comprehend the heart or the head that could devise or utter a complaint 
against it, instead of striving to forgive and forget. It is now many years since I 
saw a specimen of Noisette Lamarque, budded on a six feet high Dog Rose, trained 
on an umbrella trellis in the center of a large circular bed of Salvia patens, with 
Tropeolum Canariense trained on wires led from the circumference of the bed to and 
around the circumference of the trellis. The light color of the magnificent Roses, the 
rich yellow of the Tropzolums, and the deep blue of the Salvias in their character 
of base to the cone, formed a picture I shall not soon forget. I remember, too, observ- 
ing, in a milder clime, the whole south side of a building covered by a great variety 
of Roses growing from one root planted in a sort of cylinder built up in an area, and 
where only one plant could be grown. The kind planted was the White Banksion, 
One main stem seemed to have been carried along horizontally the whole length of 
the building at the ground line, and at about every three or four feet a bud of a sepa- 
rate kind of Rose had been inserted, and the shoots led up, at the time I saw them, to 
the top of the building. Strong-growing kinds being selected for putting nearest the 
root of the Banksian, and the weaker ones at the distance, one kind had no power to 
outgrow and rob the other, and the effect was highly pleasing. I have never since 
seen a Jaune des Prez flowering in such luxuriant profusion as it did on that wall. 

There is yet another good and proper reason why budded Roses should be anything 
but disgraced by the old “mad dog” cry. To a real lover of Roses, a new and distinct 
kind, fully up to the points of a good Rose, is a priceless treasure, which he is anxious 
to possess. In one season from the bud he has an opportunity of beholding his antici- 
pated gem; and oh! worse than Vandalism is it in those who have any conception 
how such “things of beauty” to the Rose-grower “are joys for ever,” to nip his pleas- 
ures in the bud, by discarding one of the best means whereby to produce them. 

But budded Roses are so short-lived! And is this indeed the case? Sometimes it 
is; but, like modern insurance of goods, it is, after all, often at the risk of the owner. 
He can guard against this, if he chooses; it is his neglect if they die, provided they 
are on the Dog Rose or Manetti stocks. 

There are three fruitful sources of failure in preserving the lives of budded Roses. 
The variety of stock is of great importance, in the first place. Every one is aware 
that the stems of the Raspberry (a species of Rubus) die back every two years; while 
the commonest English Blackberry (another species of Rubus— R. fruticosus or dis- 
color) often retains its stems ten or a dozen years. The species of Roses have, in a 
great measure, the same difference in the natural duration of their stems. The 
branches of the Sweet Briar, for instance, are short-lived in comparison with the Dog 
Rose, and those of the Maiden’s Blush in comparison with the Manetti Rose; and yet 
these are often substituted the one for the other, to the manifest injury of the real 
simon pure. If we get a Rose budded on the Maiden’s Blush stock, and with proper 
care, it still dies on our hands, we still believing it to be the Manetti, we are naturally 
enough prejudiced against “budded Roses,” and want “to have no more to do with 
them.” If we are shown Roses on the Manetti or Dog Rose stocks that have died out 
in the course of a year or so, we can point to others which have stood unscathed for 
over a quarter of a century. 

Another cause of failure is, transplanting budded Roses the first season after the 
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operation. If we remove any tree, the following season the strongest shoots will be 
from its base; the branches at the extremities frequently put out only leaves, and 
often die entirely; and so a newly budded Rose, the bud being the extremity, fre- 
quently dies out after transplanting, not because it is a “budded Rose,” but because it 
has been injured like the before-mentioned tree. Such Roses, therefore, require more 
care than Roses on their own roots, in these operations. And again, in transplanted 
trees, the strong base shoots have to be taken off to strengthen the top; and, in like 
manner, all suckers and base shoots from the Roses must receive similar attention. 
Suckers will grow, and so will weeds. By the “sweat of our brows” we must raise 
Roses, as well as “earn our bread all the days of our lives.” 
The chief material for the tables of mortality on budded Roses, however, consists of 
imported stocks, The roots become so enfeebled and injured by the voyage, that they 
a. are unable to impart vigor to the stem; the bark becomes “hide-bound”; the course 
of the sap weak, weaker, and weaker, till “pulsation entirely ceases, and affords 
another theme “whereon to moralize.” All imported stocks are naturally less fitted 
to stand our climate, than such as have been raised here, and inured to it from in- 
fancy. Those who have had any experience in Weeping Sophoras, Laburnums, and 
similar things, will readily bear me out in this position. 
The fact is, budded Roses are not essentially short-lived. With properly selected 
stocks, care in transplanting, and watchfulness in removing suckers as they appear, 
we may have them to live as long as Pears on Quinces, or anything else. 
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: COLOR IN NATURE AND ART* 


Nature is no mere utilitarian, That so-called utility which regards only the lower half 
, of human nature,—which cares for bodily wants and pecuniary profits, but which 
ignores the higher emotions from the regulated play of whose fountains proceeds all 
that is worthy of the name of joy,—finds nothing in the economy of nature to support 
its materialistic exclusiveness. If the utilitarians had had the making of our world, 
they would doubtless have made it very fertile and free of weeds, and Quaker-like have 
dressed it in shapes and hues savoring strongly of the sombre and the useful; but alas 
for the beautiful! That cream of life and bloom of nature, what is it to them? 
Working unseen upon the spirit, and only revealing itself by the lighting of the eye 
and the beaming of the countenance,—exciting an emotion which, though brilliant 


wi and elevating, and full of the divine, seems to produce nothing, and rather to lessen 
: men's devotion to materialistic pursuits. Utilitarians ignore it, and in the world of 


their own devising, would have flung aside flowers as cumberers of the ground, and 
looked upon Roses as but painted weeds. They 


“Could strip, for aught the prospect yields 
To them, their verdure from the fields, 
And take the radiance from the clouds 
With which the sun his setting shrouds.” 


* From Blackwood’s Magazine for November, we shall give another extract from this excellent article next month. 
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Not so, however, has acted the Divixe Maker. All that is useful is indeed around us, 
but how much more is there beside. We stroll out of a morning, and lo! birds are 
singing, and waters murmuring, and the sun is rising with a cool brightness that makes 
everything look young,—dancing like dazzling silver on the wavelets of the brook, 
and filling the skies with a joyous splendor, and the heart with an ethereal merriment. 
Who has not felt in the bright hours of all seasons, but especially in the radiant days 
of summer, what the poet has well called 


“The strange, superfluous glory of the air!” 


as if, beside all the combined gasses needful for our respiration, there were present 
some ethereal nectarine element, baffling the analysis of the chemist, yet revealing its 
power in the thrill of exuberant life which it excites in the human frame,—a true 
elizir vite, a “superfluous glory” added for the sole purpose of producing joy? Enter 
the garden, and forthwith the eye is charmed with the sight of flowers,—the nostrils 
thrill with the scents floating on the morning air,—and Peaches and all manner of 
fruit are there, pleasing both eye and palate far more than utility demands. The very 
hedgerows and woody dells of nature’s own planting are full of beauty,—bright and 
sweet with the Hawthorn, the Sweetbrier, and the Honeysuckle. Hill and valley meet 
each other by picturesque gradation; and brooks and rivers leap and run in courses 
which please all the more because dissimilar from the rectilinearism of utility. All 
things proclaim that the Divixe Arcurrect, while amply providing for the wants, has 
not forgotten the enjoyment of his creatures; and having implanted in the human soul 
a yearning after the beautiful, has surrounded us with a thousand objects by whose 
presence that yearning may be gratified. 

Perhaps the most striking example of this Divine care for human enjoyment is to be 
seen in the lovely mantle of color in which the earth is robed. Like all things very 
common, we do not half prize this robe of beauty which nature puts on for our gratifi- 
cation. It is in such complete harmony with our visual sense, that—like musical har- 
mony also, when long continued —its sweetness fails to impress us if not broken at times 
by a discord. But suppose the case of a man born blind, and to whom the aspect of the 
outer world —nay, the very meaning of the word “color” has remained a mystery until 
he has reached the years of reflection. Fancy such a man’s eye at length released 
from darkness, and endeavor to imagine his impressions. A thrill passes through him 
as the colored beams first rush in, and awaken the emotions of a new sense. All around 
he beholds a tinted mass; earth and sky, land and water, are seen by him only as 
expanses of varied color. Everything is colored, and the forms of nature are to him 
bui tinted surfaces, whose outline consists simply of the bordering of one color upon 
another. Below and around him is a far-reaching expanse of green, —above him, a 
mighty canopy of blue; and he feels that nothing could suit so well, for wide and per- 
manent beholding, as this lively green of the earth, and the cool, calm azure of the 
skies.* But variegating those vast surfaces of blue and green, he sees spots and 

* Lord Jerrrey held that mankind liked blue and green simply because we see them everywhere in nature, instead 
of perceiving the great truth, that it is Vecawse these colors are agreeable to man’s nature that the Creator has clothed 
with them the earth and sky. Jerrrey’s idea of cosmogony evidently was, that the earth is a haphazard creation, 
made without any particular regard to the tastes of its tenant, man, and to whose phenomena we'get accustomed by 
sheer dint of habit; instead of perceiving (what would have knocked his fallacious theory of beauty to pieces) that 


earth and man are made expressly for each other, and that our benificent Maker has caused the general aspect of the 
world around us to give us pleasure by being in harmony with our physical and mental constitution. 
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shadings of all diverse hues; the purple of the heath-clad mountains, the golden bloom 
of the furze upon their lower slopes, the rich mosaic of the autumnal woods, the gray 
of rocks and ruins, or the yellow of the waving corn-fields, Above, by night, he sees 
the dark-blue expanse sparkling all over with the light of stars, or decked with a silvery 
veil by the radiance of the moon;—by day, he sees it checkered and sailed over by 
clouds, ever changing in aspect, and at length bursting into the gorgeous magnificence 
of sunset, when clouds and sky are alike filled with richest coloring, with brilliant ever- 
shifting hues, which at once dazzle and mock the gaze. All this is new to him. He 
has walked the earth for years, tasted its fruits, felt and understood many of its forms, 
—he has known how useful it is, but not till now does he comprehend its beauty. He 
stands amazed at the spectacle which his new-born vision reveals to him; the sights 
are all strange, but not so the emotion which they produce in him. The same name- 
less pleasure, the same indescribable sensation of enjoyment which now swells and 
thrills within him, he has felt before, when listening to the strains of music, or when 
some love-born joy has set the chords of his heart a-vibrating. It is a joyous excite- 
ment; he nor any man can tell you more; but he knows from previous experience that 
it is a sign of the soul having found something in rare harmony with itself. 

A garden—or those graceful crystal pavilions which are now devoted to the culture 
and display of fine exotic plants and flowers—is the place where beauty of color may 
be seen in the greatest variety and perfection. There color is seen in peculiar gor- 
geousness, and combined with so much else that is attractive, as to constitute flowers 
but another name for the beautiful. The most distinguished of transatlantic writers,* 
in a burst of enthusiasm, styles them “earth’s raptures and aspirations—her better 
moments—bher lucid intervals.” Certainly they are the lovely offspring of earth’s 
brightest hours; and so ravishing are they, from the blended charms of brilliant color, 
graceful form, and exquisite odor, that no one need wonder that they should be chosen 
for so many sweet purposes of life, or to symbolise in the poetic regions of the South 
the language and emotions of mankind. “The greatest men have always thought 
fmuch of flowers. Luruer always kept a flower in a glass on his writing-table; and 
;when he was waging his great public controversy with Ecxtns, he kept a flower in his 
hand. Lord Bacon has a beautiful passage about flowers. As to Suakspeare, he is 
‘a perfect Alpine valley, —he is full of flowers; they spring, and blossom, and wave in 
e ery cleft of his mind. Witness the Midsummer Night’s Dream. Even Muittoy, 
cold, serene, and stately as he is, breaks forth into exquisite gushes of tenderness and 
fancy when he marshals the flowers, as in Lycidas and Comus.t 

Whatever be the subsidiary sources of attraction in flowers, color unquestionably is 
the supreme one. Men often talk disparagingly of this kind of beauty, as if it were 
something far lower in its nature than the beauty of form and sound, and indeed hardly 
worthy of our regard at all. This is a great mistake, and is owing to the circuzastance 
either that the vast majority of mankind are little sensitive to any kind of beauty, or 
because a certain fashion of speaking has led them insensibly to disregard this particular 
manifestation of it. “Such expressions,” says Mr. Ruskiy, are used for the most part 
in thoughtlessness; and if such disparagers of color would only take the pains to 
imagine what the world and their own existence would become if the blue were taken 
from the sky, and the gold from the sunshine, and the verdure from the leaves, and the 


* Mrs. Il. B. Stowr. + Mrs. H. B. Stowr. Sunny Memories, 
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crimson from the blood which is the life of man, the flush from the cheek, the darkness 
from the eye, the radiance from the hair,—if they could but see for an instant white 
human creatures living in a white world, they would soon feel what they owe to color, 
The fact is, that of all Gon’s gifts to the sight of man, color is the holiest, the most 
divine, the most solemn. We speak rashly of gay color and sad color, for color can 
not at once be good and gay. All good color is in some degree pensive, the loveliest 
is melancholy ; and the purest and most thoughtful minds are those which love color 
the most.” 

Mr. Rusktw is not a correct thinker. Eminently sensitive to the impressions of 
external nature and art, he is destitute of the analytic power to ascertain the real char- 
acter of those impressions. He lacks the turn of mind by which a man is enabled to 
“know himself ;” and hence, when he comes to expound his views founded upon those 
impressions, he not seldom arrives at most absurd conclusions, Right as to his feelings, 
he is far wrong as to the inferences he draws from them. Thus, instead of understand- 
ing the feeling of repose which symmetry tends to produce in the beholder, he roundly 
charges Greek architecture, which is of all others most symmetrical, with being “dead” 
and “atheistic” in its spirit; while Gothic architecture, which is eminently irregular 
and expressive in its style, he quite as absurdly discovers to be symbolic of all the 
Christian graces. In the sentences upon color which we have quoted, he falls into a 
similar error. In speaking of the “sacredness” and “holiness” of color, and in express- 
ing his conviction that all artists who were fine colorists (é. e., dealing in pure and bright 
colors) were good religious men, he falls into another of his fantastic mistakes, although 
in this case his misinterpretation of his feelings does not lead him very wide of the 
mark. Gifted with a fine sensibility, he feels, when pure, bright colors are harmoniously 
presented to his eye, a thrill of elevated pleasure, calm and pure, because free from all 
tincture of passion, and felt all the more divine because nameless, indefinite, and mys- 
terious, — because baffling language to describe, or the mind to analyse it. But this 
sensation is not occasioned by the “holiness” of color,—it is produced by its beauty. 
True, the emotion of the beautiful is in one sense sacred and holy; because it arises 
from our being brought face to face with perfection,—with objects which bear most 
deeply impressed upon them the signet-mark of their Maker, and which the soul, made 
in that Maker’s image, yearns towards and welcomes with delight. It is a noble and 
divine feeling, but not the one for which Rusxty here mistakes it. It is physical beauty, 
not the “beauty of holiness” which charms us in color, just as it does in music or the 
chefs-d’euvre of form. And when Ruskin goes on to say that color “can not be at 
once good and gay,” that “all good color is pensive, and the loveliest, melancholy,” he 
is again treading upon ground which he does not fully understand. He enunciates 
only a half truth. In so far as his remark is true, it refers not to color only, but to 
every other embodiment of the beautiful. For we have ever felt ourselves, and believe 
that the feeling is common to all persons of ordinary sensibility, that the beholding of 
high.beauty, whether in nature or art, excites a sentiment of joy which is ever mingled 
with pensiveness, if not with melancholy. It is not a depression—on the contrary, it 
is an elation of spirits. It is not painful, but pleasing. The heart clings to it, and feels 
as if elevated and purified by its presence. It is a “divine sadness,” occasioned by the 
presence of some object so beautiful, so divinely perfect, so native in character to the 
soul, yet so rarely met with, that the spirit yearns towards it as to a visitor from a 
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higher sphere from which we are exiles, and for which in such moments, our heart is 
pining, it may be unconsciously, as does the wandered mountaineer for his native hills. 
It is this perfect harmony between beautiful objects and the soul,—it is this strange 


tender delight at the presence of anything supremely lovely, that made PLaro account 
for earthly love by the romantic theory of reminiscence, — by the supposition that lovers, 
b and especially lovers at first sight, are attracted to each other not, as is really the case, 
by a congeniality of nature, on the world-wide principle of “like draws to like,” but 
3 because their souls existed together as twins in a prior and higher state of existence, 
é and long-to reunite and blend themselves together again when they happen to meet on 
: earth. A fancy so beautiful, that we willingly say with Cicero, “ Malim cum Platone 
errare quam desipere aliis \” 
eee nt eee 
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THE WIND-MILL PUMP, AGAIN. 
BY M. B. BATEHAM, EDITOR OHIO CULTIVATOR,. COLUMBUS. 


Ix the November number of the Horticulturist, I notice that our mutual friend, Dr. 
KirtLanp, has been at some pains to combat an opinion expressed in the Ohio Cullti- 
vator, in reference to the utility of a kind of wind-mill described by him in the Horti- 
culturist, Vol. IIL, p. 227; and as some readers may infer that the difference between 
A my statement and that of Dr. K. is greater than it really is, I will here insert a copy 
of the paragraph from the Ohio Cultivator, of August 15th, 1854, which was the 
concluding portion of a long article on wind-mill pumps,—in which the importance 
and utility of such contrivances, if rightly constructed, was fully admitted : 
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“Our opinion has been asked respecting a simple kind of wind-mill and pump, figured 
and described in the Horticulturist and a number of other papers, about a year ago, as seen 
in operation some years since on a farm near Ashland, in this State. We had occasion to 
pass the farm alluded to, and noticed that mill four different times within three years after 
its erection. The first and third times passing, it was idle for want of wind. The second 
time it was running well, and the fourth time it was blown down. A farmer who lived 
close by, in answer to an inquiry by us, said it had never done enough service to pay for 
the cost of building and keeping in repair. This we have no doubt will prove the result 
with all that may be constructed after that model. The wheel is too small to work with a 
slight breeze, and the whole affair too frail to endure a strong gale.” 


Now, as far as the facts stated are concerned, it appears that my informant was mis- 

taken in supposing that the machine was blown down; but as the owner admits that 

. its construction was defective, we may infer that it was taken down to save it from being 
blown down. In regard to the amount of work it performed, I could only judge 


from having seen it going once only in four times; and my informant who testified 


Fave 


unfavorably, may have been prejudiced, or poorly informed in regard to the work per- 
formed, and the expense of the machine. Hence, I cheerfully correct this part of my 
statement. 
But I am sorry to say that the testimony adduced has not changed my own opinion 
in regard to the general utility of this contrivance for pumping water, although it 
? 


would give me real pleasure to agree in opinion with my friend the Doetor, on this, as 
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well as I do on most questions pertaining to rural affairs. And in order to decide who 
was nearest right, I would make the request that any readers of the Horticulturist who 
may have made, or shall hereafter make, a wind-mill pump after the plan described, 
shall, after the same has been tested by one summer's use, give the results in detail 
through the pages of this journal. If the facts show that my opinion is at fault, I 
shall rejoice in the opportunity of correcting the impression upon the minds of others. 

There is one item in the testimony of Mr. Axperson which has much weight on my 
mind, but seems to have been overlooked by Dr. K. It is the fact that his well was 
only seven feet, or less than half the average depth of wells, from the surface of the 
ground to the water; consequently the amount of power required to work the pump was 
not half as great as will ordinarily be necessary. 


GRAPES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
BY W. ©. STRONG, NEWTON, MASS. 


Tue subject of obtaining new, hardy varieties of Grapes, which will mature in our 
climate, has occupied the attention of our cultivators for a number of years. Probably 
in no State in the Union are so various experiments being tried at the present time, as 
in this. Many of these are of the toss-up-a-copper stamp—sowing seed at random, 
hoping that good luck will follow. In other cases, men are engaged in searching for 
every marked variety in field, wood, or cultivated ground; a successful instance cf 
which is Mr. Brackert, the well known sculptor. Among those who are trying care- 
ful experiments in hybridizing, Mr. ALLE, of Salem, probably stands foremost. It may 
not be uninteresting to the widely scattered readers of the Horticulturist to see a state- 
ment of results for the past year. 

On the 12th of September, the first day of the annual exhibition of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society, the famous Concord Grape, made its first appearance for 
the season. As it has already been noticed in your pages, it is unnecessary to say more 
than this—that in appearance it was “superior,” and to the taste it was nearly, if not 
quite ripe. At the same time and place, Mr. Geo. B. Currer exhibited several dishes 
of “superior” Grapes, marked “ Jsabella.” Who shall decide when doctors disagree ? 
By some it was aflirmed that it was the Concord, by others, Isabella, and others said it 
was neither the one nor the other. It was asked, if this is the Isabella, how happens 
it that these specimens, which are equal to any ever ripened in the State, should come 
from Weston, and not from city vines protected by brick walls? It was noticeable 
that no specimens of Jsabella of any merit, excepting these, nor even Diana, were to 
be seen on the tables. Mr. Currer obtained his vine from the Messrs. Winsuir, some 
years since, from which, I am informed, he has obtained quite a vineyard. He has 
been known in our market for two or three years, as the producer of very fine and 
early Grapes. I have heard of two or three other instances of vines obtained from 
the same source, which have produced Grapes which were thought to be earlier and 
different from the Jsabella, Is it presumption in me to doubt the unanimous opinion 
of so many good judges from the Pomologieal Convention, who pronounced upon this 
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this Grape? Its appearance was, in my judgment, slightly different from the Isabella, 
its time of ripening quite different, its flavor slightly inferior. I am well aware that 
difference of soil and culture may have caused all this seeming difference, but may it 
not also be—is it not the more probable that, in the course of propagation by the 
Messrs. WinsuipP, a chance seedling has been produced, which bas sailed under false 
colors until now? Is it easier to believe that with no extraordinary culture or advan- 
tages, Mr. Currer has ripened the same variety of Grape at least ten days or a fortnight 
earlier than all others! It may be, yet I still doubt. 

After the annual exhibition, the first weekly exhibition was held on the 30th of 
September, at which time a remarkably fine display was made of Concord, Isabella, 
Diana, Catawba, Pond’s Seedling, Stetson’s No. 4, and the “Breck Grape,” also, Black 
Hamburg, perfectly ripened from open culture. For Isabella exhibited at this time, 
Mr. Currer took the first premium. 

At a session of the Fruit Committee, held October 7th, Mr. Samuet Downer presented 
a seedling called the ———— Grape, and said to come from the Catawba. It, however, 
bore a nearer resemblance to the Jsabella, though its bunches and berries were much 
larger, and its flavor more than equal to it. 

On the 14th of October, Mr. Josern Breck exhibited Wyman’s Seedling, as to the 
origin of which no reliable statement is given. In size, appearance, and flavor, it was 
decidedly superior, and received the unanimous award of the Fruit Committee, as the 
best new variety of the season. Its time of ripening is not fully ascertained, but it is 
asserted to be the same with the Jsabella, if not earlier. If this is the case, all who 
have seen it will agree it is a decided acquisition, 

In addition to the above, Mr. ALLEN sent to the Society, about the 1st of September, 
a few berries of a hybrid Grape grown under glass, which has the true foliage of our 
native Grapes, the fruit of which, however, resembles the White Chasselas. It was 
not tested. Mr. ALLEn is very sanguine it will prove to be hardy and a great acquisition. 

On the 9th of December, Mr. Atten exhibited from his retarding-house, two other 
hybrids; one of which was free from pulp and foxiness, and somewhat resembled 
Miller’s Burgundy. Tn the other case, Mr. ALLEN has not dogged the fox. 

These results of the past year are a certain proof that we shall soon be a “Grape- 
growing State,” and the end is not yet. 

In concluding, will you allow me, Mr. Editor, in expressing my obligations for your 
favorable comments upon my crop of foreign Grapes, to correct an error in the amount. 
In the year 1853 my crop was 5,000 pounds, and is but little less this year. I should 
call myself a poor cultivator, if I had not averaged over 3,000 pounds for the past five 
years. I state this, because, having large graperies, the amount is no more than might 
be reasonably expected. 


[We are much obliged to Mr. Srrone for the information he has communicated in 
regard to row Grapes. Massachusetts is taking the lead in this matter, and we wish 
her cultivators that success which their taste and energy so justly merit. 

In regard to Mr. Currer’s Grape, we must say, in deference to Mr. Srrone’s good 
judgment in such matters, that we entertain no doubt as to their being Jsabellas. Here, 
at Rochester, and indeed, in all localities, there are weeks of difference between the 
periods of ripening of this Grape in different soils and exposures. Mr. Paring, of 
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Lockport, has for many years ripened Jsabellas long before his neighbors, and so 
uniformly, that many were induced to believe it a distinct sort, and it has been sold as’ 
such, Cases of this kind are not rare, as all experienced fruit-growers know; and it 
is not only so with Grapes, but with other fruits. Mr. Srrone may have perhaps seen 
one vine in his houses ripen its fruit sooner than another of the same variety, without 7 
being able to see clearly why.—Eo.| 


MASSACHUSETTS FRUIT REPORT FOR 1854.* 


In common with the whole country, the State of Massachusetts has severely suffered 
! from the long continued drouth that has prevailed during the summer, materially ‘ 
| affecting both the quantity and the quality of the fruit crop. In consequence. the 

Fruit Committee for this State have not been able to perform their duty in a manner 

at all satisfactory to themselves; for, while a few fruits may have withstood the trial, 

or even improved under it, a large majority—and among them many of our new 

varieties—are more or less injured in size or flavor. 

The Committee, however, have availed themselves of all accessible facilities to 
prepare a report that may add—tkough it be but little—to the common stock of } 
pomological knowledge; and they feel bound to acknowledge their especial obliga- ’ 
tions to the President of this Society (Col. Witper) for the information derived from 
the examination of the unequaled collection of Pears contained in his gardens, and 
for the many detailed results of his experience, which he generously placed at the 
disposal of the Committee. From the Chairman of the General Fruit Committee, 
we are indebted for constant assistance and advice, which has materially aided our 
deliberations. 

The Committee would call the attention of the Society to the following fruits: +a 


PEARS. 





Rostiezer, Tyson, Brandywine —always good. Until we can get as good a summer 
Pear as these, no other ought to be recommended for general cultivation, 
Beurré & Anjou —sustains its previous good reputation. On the Pear stock it proves 
a thrifty, hardy variety. We pronounce it best. 
Buffum—a most valuable old sort, from its vigorous growth and prolific character ; 
if the fruit is gathered early, nearly first rate— very good. 
Alpha—havrdy, and a great bearer. Col, Wiper pronounces it to be among the , 
most desirable. Very good, 
Howell and Dallas—these Pears are uniformly fair and handsome, and of excellent 
quality. Very good. 


ai pecan Oe 


Nouveau Poiteau—a remarkable tree for vigor and beauty of growth. Fruit large, 
: but rather too buttery. This variety possesses all the characteristies of a perfect tree, 
and perfect fruit, (except the fault alluded to,) which, it is hoped, may be overcome by 

early gathering and proper ripening. 


’ * From the Proceedings of the Third Session of the American Pomological Society. 
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Zephirine Gregoire, Pie 1X., Alexandre Lambre, General Dutilleul and Comte de 
Flanders — promise well as autumn Pears. 


> 


Fondante de Néel.— A seedling of Passé Colmar, ripening earlier than the latter, 
and of similar flavor, proves to be an excellent late autumn sort. 


swath ngs 


Grosse Calebosse of Langlier—proves identical with Beurré Van Marum, (of the 
Belgians?) Triomphe de Hasselt, Triomphe de Nord, and Boutelle. A fruit of mon- 
strous size, but poor quality ; rots badly. 

Charles Van Hooghte n— large, prolific, possessing good characteristics. 

Beurré Sterkman—maintains its excellent character. 

Fondante de Malines—improves, and will probably be a fine sort for general culti- 
vation, 

Beurré Superfin.—Col. Witver says of this variety: “Very handsome, if not the 
any best imported for years ; it will take a high rank.” 

Theodore Van Mons —hardy, profuse bearer, persistent foliage. Very good. 
Jalouise de Fontenay Vendée—pretty good. 
St. Michael Archange—tree remarkable for vigor and hardiness, and beautiful in form. 
Soldat Laboreur—a splendid tree, fruit large, not fully proved. 
Sterling —a fine grower, good early sort. 
Lawrence—a general favorite. 
Kinsessing— recommended for further trial. 
of Grand Soleil—is a moderate grower, but a great bearer; its quality is good; fruit 
fair; for orchard cultivation, a desirable variety. Promises well. 
De Spoelberg—seems most successful in a dry season. 
Walker—very good. 
Epine Dumas.—* This Pear,” Mr. Wa ker says, “improves in my estimation.” 
Ananas or Henry 1V.—This Pear is pronounced by many to be nearly equal to the 
Seckel in quality. 
| Columbia — not uniformly good. 

Abbott —of this handsome Pear we have not had enough experience. 

Duchesse @ Orleans —there are various opinions as to its merits. By some it is 
considered very good. 

Elise d Heyst —has proved poor. 


CHERRIES. 

Of Dr. Kirttann’s Cherries, of which several kinds have been fruited by Col. 
Wiper, Governor Wood, Kirtland’s Mary, and Black Hawk, have proved very fine ; 
and most of the sorts seem hardy here. 

Walsh's Seedlings —No.’s 1 and 2 have proved uniformly good. 

Hovey Cherry—has proved uniformly good. 







Coe’s Transparent —is a fruit of great beauty and excellence. 
A Cherry raised by Messrs. Hyper, of Newton, called Pierce's Late, as a very late 
Cherry, promises to be valuable. 


RASPBERRIES. 


Of the several new varieties raised by Dr. Brrxcx.e’, which promise to be valuable 
acquisitions, we may name the Orange, French, and Walker. 





































VILLA FOR A ROCKY HILL 
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STRAWBERRIES. 


Walker's Seedling —(staminate) is a great acquisition; high flavored; bears well. 
Jenny Lind Seedling —in the hands of the originator, (Mr. Fay,) has proved good, 
as a very early variety. Esen Wicut, Chairman. 
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VILLA FOR A ROCKY HILL SITE. 
BY A. J. DAVIS, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK. 


Tuts design has more of architec- 
tural pretension than the “ Artist’s 
Villa,” given in the last number of 
the Horticulturist, and it will be 
recognized as partaking of the 
character seen in the castles of the 
Rhine; and therefore will be al- 
lowed by the lovers of the pictur- 
esque to be adapted to many a site 
upon the Hudson and elsewhere,— 
no less fitting for a comfortable 
American summer retreat. It may 
seem wahting in a veranda, which 
could be added upon the right, but 
the trees in many cases would serve 
for shelter and shade. 





This design was also a study for 
the artist, and the plan will be seen 
to furnish a similar accommoda- 
tion. The parts in outline could be 
added at a future time if other 
rooms should be required, thus ma- 
king a very commodious habitation. 





From the more ornate character of 
this design, with its multiplied an- 
gles, oriel, and battlement, it would 
not be so easily constructed with 
the surface rock, and would cause 
a more elaborate workmanship, 
and higher cost than the “ Artist’s 
Villa,” the latter being estimated at three thousand, and the other, upon the same 
locality, at four or five thousand dollars, with the addition. 
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FARMING AND FARM BUILDINGS ESTHETICALLY CONSIDERED.* 
BY GEORGE JAQUES, WORCESTER, MASS. 


By farming and kindred terms, we and the reader, this present writing, will consent to 
understand what pertains to the useful, not the amateur cultivation of the earth. A 
farmer, we will agree to consider as one who relies chiefly or solely upon the products 
of his farm for his support. An income, derived from other sources, and lavished upon 
land in the country, does not constitute a man a farmer, at least not in any sense that 
we intend now to employ the term—no more than the firing (blank cartridges) (with 
white kid gloves) on Boston Common constitutes “grim-visaged war !” 

The conditions and circumstances, the outgoings and the incomings of the life of 
the New England farmer, of whom and for whom we write, are of such a nature, that 
he cannot devote much time to the cultivation, or much money to the gratification of 
his taste. The short summers and long winters of a rigorous climate, the unproduc- 
tiveness of a stubborn soil, the high prices of field-labor, militate strongly against a life 
of elegant leisure. The New England farmer must work too much, to study much; 
he must build cheaply, rather than elegantly; he must take more care for convenient 
eart-paths, than for gracefully curving drives; he must interest himself in patches of 
Corn and Potatoes, rather than in ornamental plantations; his artificial water must 
relieve the necessities of quadrupeds, whether it pleases the eye of bipeds or not, and 
so of the rest. 

Ilis esthetic operations should, therefore, hardly extend beyond the aim to avoid 
giving offence. The few hints which follow may afford some idea of what may be 
accomplished, even within such apparently straightened limits, and without exceeding 
that rigid economy which, in order to be successful, it seems necessary that a New 
England farmer should observe. 

The position of the house, &c., is one of the very first, and most important consid- 
erations. The group of buildings, (meaning the house and all subordinate out-buildings, 
as the barn, the granary, &ec.,) should by all means be upon one side of the public 
high-way. The house may stand anywhere from fifty to three or four hundred feet 
from the road, according as a good site may be found for it. The frontage should be 
towards the south or south-east; or otherwise so that the most important rooms shall 
look out upon the finest prospect; but the front of the house should not be governed 
at all by the lines of the highway upon which it may be erected ; for it is not of the 
slightest consequence — except in little fifty-by-hundred feet lots— whether the lines of 
the house and street are “square with one another” or not. The out-buildings should, 
as much as practicable, be so located, that the house may serve as one of the objects 
by which they are screened from the street; they should always be as much in the 
rear of the house as convenience will admit of. If the public road is so little traveled 
that it does not essentially differ from a private drive-way or approach, the buildings 
may be located quite near to it, perhaps within twenty-five or fifty feet. But, in all 
other cases, five or six times those distances is near enough for comfort or convenience ; 


a closer proximity to the street serving no other purpose than to jeopardize the proprie- 
tor’s reputation for good taste. 


* From the Practical Furmer. 
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From a greedy desire to see and be seen, or for some other reasons, the Yankee has 
always had an inveterate habit of squatting, with his buildings, close by the way-side. 
Not content indeed with this, he often spreads himself out (or straddles) quite across 
the road—planting his house upon one side of it, and his barn upon the other. The 
passing stranger is thus compelled to make his way directly through the group of 
buildings, and Jonathan’s household gods are every day invaded by the noise and dust 
and gawky-eyes of public travel. This arrangement of farm-buildings would doubt- 
lessly have long ago fallen into disrepute, were it not for the excellent opportunity 
which it affords for gratification of a hopelessly insatiable curiosity. Indeed a true 
Yankee will often put himself to still greater inconvenience and exposure for the sake 
of finding out the business of the stranger who passes his door! and the curiosity is of 
a nature to grow hungry by feeding. Until this idle inquisitiveness is somewhat over- 
come, it is not worth while to attempt to cultivate a taste for what is most beautiful in 
rural life. 

The architecture of a New England farm-house should be plain, solid, and substan- 
tial. The buildings ought not to be piled up story above story, like a block of city 
buildings, but rather spread out and resting upon the ground in qu’et repose, like a 
group of haymakers taking a lunch beneath the friendly shade of a wide-spreading 
oak. The expression of the architecture should be in a high degree indicative of that 
comfort and unobtrusive independence, which Gop seems to have intended as the 
reward of those who labor in this, the most ancient, most ennobling of all industrial 
pursuits. The frail ornaments and gingerbread work stuck upon so many modern 
structures, are widely out of place upon a farmer’s home, which beauty, no less than 
convenience, requires to rest broadly upon the ground, “expressing in its leading forms 
the strength, honesty, frankness, and sterling goodness of the farmer’s character.” The 
ornaments should be few, simple, and bold; rustic, rather than delicate; strong, rather 
than highly finished. The best two styles are the plain bracketed, or the rural gothic ; 
and the effect of the whole place is greatly heightened by a quiet unobtrusive tone of 
color for all the buildings. 

Of the interior, the thing most essential is that it should be convenient for those who 
do the housework. Some dwellings are so awkwardly arranged — with so much of the 
useful sacrificed to the genteel —that two females can with difficulty perform the labor 
which one would accomplish in a house of more convenient construction. 

For small families, a sufficient number of sleeping apartments, a living-room, and 
kitchen are abundantly sufficient. For very large families with more wealth, it may 
be well to add a parlor; but what are called suits of rooms, are extravagances in 
which a farmer's family should not desire to indulge. 

The ornamental grounds, (let not the reader be started,) may next be considered. 
Surely it is no great piece of extravagance that the grounds immediately between the 
buildings and the public road should be studded with ornamental trees and shrubs. 
The hay cut from this lawn is as good as that obtained elsewhere, and the trees once 
planted, require but trifling care. From a quarter of an acre to two or three acres may 
be kept in this way at an expense less than is often bestowed on many useless articles 
of interior furniture. So important do we regard this dress-ground, that without it, all 
the charms of a rural residence appear, to us, to be wanting. It is indeed altogether 
indispensable. No country-place can possibly be beautiful without it. Some of the 
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pleasantest reminiscences of our life are associated with an old fashioned farm-house, 
half-buried among fruit and ornamental trees. It was situated nearly in the center of 
a twenty-acre mowing field, with no fence near it, except that upon the line of the 
public road, (some twenty rods off in front,) and upon the sides of the lane which leads 
from the rear of the buildings to the fields and back parts of the estate. Although in 
the immediate vicinity of a large inland city, and upon one of the main avenues lead- 
ing into it, this place was as quiet, as still, and as full of repose as the most retiring 
dsposition could desire. Nor did it cost one cent more to carry on the farm, nor was 
there any inconvenience felt from the distance of the building from the public high- 
way. Such a lawn need never be plowed, but only occasionally dressed with eom- 
post-manure, and the groups of trees, once set, will almost take care of*themselves. 
Without a lawn, of some extent, in front of the house, it is not worth while to have 
any regard whatever to the appearance of the place; for all attempts at ornament, 
where this foundation is wanting. 


=e 


g, will prove miserable failures, 

The usual grounds, or the farm proper, are by some erroneously deemed to be 
without the limits of esthletic science. Sir UvepaLe Price and some others, as we 
have stated in a former article, have affirmed that what is called an ornamental farm, 
(a ferme ornée,) is an impracticability, inasmuch as the useful element and the beauti- 


Jul element were mutually destructive of each other. This idea, however, rests upon 


a mere shadow of a foundation; for men everywhere recognize o beauty of utility, a 
beauty of adaption to purpose, a beauty in what promises to afford comfort or pleasure 
to man. More or less of this beauty appears in whatever ministers to the happiness 
of the human race. It waves upon the golden wheatfields, inviting the reaper’s sicklo. 
It blushes upon the sunny cheek of ripening fruit. The white milk in the pail, and 
the yellow butter poured from the churn are beautiful; and not less so are a group of 
cows, grazing in the fields, or reposing beneath the shade of the forest. A fine field 
of Potatoes or Corn, a yoke of oxen, at the plow, a stack of hay, are often admired, 
even by careless observers; nor is the term beautiful misapplied to such objects; for 
there are different styles of beauty. A fine race-horse is beautiful in one way, a fine 
draught horse in another, and a carriage horse, or palfrey, in still another style. A 
curve equally useful with a straight line, is the most beautiful of the two; but let there 
be an obvious necessity for comfort and convenience that the lines should be straight, 
and they become beautiful; this is well illustrated by the walls of a parlor, the surface 
of a table, ete. Both for beauty and economy, there should be as few fences as possi- 
ble upon a farm. In these days, when small farms are more profitable than large ones, 
when soiling cattle has been proved, in many instances, to be better husbandry than to 
pasture, there is less necessity to deform a farm with numerous costly fences. Of such 
fences as are indispensable, the beauty consists mainly in their being in good repair, 
and not choked up with brush or weeds. Where there are but few rocks, the beauty 
of a field will be greatly enhanced by removing them so that they shall not appear 
above the surface. 

The beauty of the out-buildings of a farm consist very much in their adaption of 
purpose, and in their convenience of location with reference to the houses, to which they 
should appear to be as servants, each designed not for itself, but as accessories or 
appendages of the mansion, in which the human tenants of the farm have their abode. 

We have written hurriedly, and in a very desultory manner, omitting much that 
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might have been said more in detail. The comfort and profitable management of a 
farm—to say nothing of its beauty —are intimately dependent upon the construction, 
the location, and the interior arrangement of the farm-buildings. A pump of soft 
water at the kitchen sink is worth two out in the yard. A pile of dry wood near the 
kitchen stove, saves a world of steps for the farmer’s wife during the year; and so of 
a thousand other things, many of which are proper subjects for esthetic criticism. 

The embellishment of the homes of rural life in New England will be, hereafter, 
what the education of the common schools shall make them. If the faculty by which 
we perceive the beautiful be cultivated by instruction in drawing and in other ways, 
he tastes of the people will improve and the whole country will be rendered more 
pleasing to the eye of the traveler; the stern architectual abominations, which the 
Puritans first erected here, will cease to be imitated, and an improved taste will be 
attended by a higher refinement, and an increased amount of happiness. If these 
things be neglected, other results will follow, and the Yankees of fifty years hence will 
be the people of the least taste, as those of to-day are the people of the least politeness 
within the boundaries of the civilized world. 


[We have transferred this article to our pages, because it offers some excellent hints 
and suggestions on points of great importance. Reform in the arrangement and archi- 
tecture of farm houses and out-buildings, and in the embellishment of grounds, is 
greatly needed. We have given our views on this subject in this and previous num- 
ber of this Journal, and we shall continue to urge its importance on the attention of 
our readers.—Ep. } 






























































THlarpiness OF NON-CONIFEROTS PLANTS IN EnoLtanp.—The following information, 
although in reference to an English climate, will not be without interest to collectors of 
new and rare plants in this country, as it indicates what may reasonably be expected here: 


“ We resume our remarks upon the effect of the past winter on non-coniferous plants. 

“Much was hoped from Daphne Fortuni, a beautiful species from China, but it can only be now 
considered as a green-house plant; the whole of the Daphnes must, indeed, be regarded as unfit 
for the winters of this country, except D. Cneorum, pontica, laureola, 

“The Deutzias, with the exception of crenata, the young wood of which was cut back near 
London, seem as hardy as Syringas. There is, however, less evidence as to D. staminea than 
scabra and gracilis, 

“ Dielytra spectabilis requires no further trial; it bears cold as well as a Peony; Lut when in 
full growth and flower, its succulent tender shoots are apt to suffer from the frosts of spring. 

“Such experience as had been gained respecting the beautiful and graceful Tikapu, Dracaena 
(or Cordyline) indivisa, of New Zealand, seemed to justify the expectation that it would endure 
our winters—at least as far north as London; and this was rendered the more probable in con- 
sequence of its forming part of the natural vegetation of Dusky Bay: but the illusion is very 
effectually dispelled. It is indeed reported to have suffered no injury in Messers. Verrcn’s nur- 
sery, Exeter; and we can add, from pe sonal observation, that the four graceful specimens deco- 
rating the beautiful terrace-gardens at Osborne are also quite safe, although facing the north; 
but Chiswick, Shiffnal, and Congleton, to say nothing of Ashbourne in Derbyshire, bear witness 
to the hopelessness of growing it, except in some favored southern locality. 

‘**Duvauas seems to be tolerably hardy; about as much so as a narrow-leaved Phillyrea. 

“The evidence as to Edwardsias remains unaltered by our present experience; they are hardy 
enough to be worth training on south walls for the sake of their handsome winter flowers, but 
their possessors must expect te find their beauty destroyed in every rigorous winter, although 
their general health may suffer no material injury. 

“Of the Mediterranean Heaths, belonging to the arborescent breed, we scarcely know what to 
say, except that they are not to be depended upon north of London. Even in the south they 
are injured here and there; and yet even arborea, the tenderest of all, experienced no inconven- 
ience in such situations as the north of the Isle of Wight. 

“The glorious Escallonia macrantha must rank in hardiness with the Arbutus and Bay; and 
like those plants will doubtless be universally cultivated wherever they will stand, even at the 
risk of what may happen with the thermometer at 4°. After such a summer as this has heen, 
we should expect the plant to be as hardy as a Laurel; because its wood will doubtless have 
ripened. But when it remains soft, as it is apt to do in consequence of the disposition of the 
species to grow late, it must necessarily lose the ends of its shoots. Where this occured last 
winter, the wood that was ripe still survived and broke freely in the spring. We fear, how- 
ever, that it cannot be called hardy in the northern counties. Of the other Escallonias, pul- 
verulenta proved the tenderest, and montevidensis the hardiest; rosea and its varieties are about 
as hardy as a Gum Cistus, 

‘From what we have now learned, it is certian that experiments with the New Holland Gum 
Trees (Eucalypti) should be multiplied in every direction. It is true that E. robusta, globulus, 
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and others, have generally perished; but they are among the tenderer kinds, and even globulus 
is growing unharmed on the terrace at Osborne. On the other hand, £. coccifera can scarcely 
be said to have felt the cold against a south wall in the garden of the Horticultural Society, and 
there are many that exist in a wild state in still colder stations. Among these are some that the 
gold diggers of Mount Alexander might easily send home from the Australian Alps. We ven- 
ture to prophecy that £. alpina, for instance, found by Sir T. Mircnetx on the summit of Mount 
William, will be as hard as a Holly. 

“ Eugenia Ugni of which we subjoin a sketch, is apparently as hardy as a Myrtle, and consid- 
ering its great value as a fruit-bearing bush, deserves special mention. What experience has 
been gained about it amounts to this, 
that it was unhurt against a north-west 
wall, “At Exeter, by the winter frost, 
though injured by the sudden fall of 
temperature in April; we also know 
that it is nearly allied to the common 
Myrtle, and that it is found wild on the 
hills near Valparaiso, as well as in 
Chiloe. Were it merely as an ornamen- 
tal bush we should have passed it by 
without special notice, although its 
graceful habit, fine evergreen leaves, 
and numerous delicate blush flowers, 
render it no mean decoration of a gar- 
den. But it is the fruit of the species 
which gives it its true value; this con- 
sists of a jet black delicate juicy berry, 
as large as a black Currant, and pro- 
duced in the utmost profusion; so that 
in the private gardens of Valparaiso the 
plant is grown as a common article of 
dessert, and is highly esteemed; as it 
well may be, for it is no exaggeration 
to say that it ranks in merit with the 
Peach and Greengage Plum. Upon this 
point, however, we shall have more to 
say hereafter. Mention is made of it 
now with reference merely to its power 
of resisting cold. 

“With the exception of Huonymus 
japonicus, all the recently introduced 
species of that genus proved too tender 
for general use, and must be regarded as 
suitable to the south and west alone. 

EUGENIA UGNL “As to Fabiana imbricata, what we 

have seen of it leads us to believe that 

it perishes from dryness of the air rather than from cold; for even in the most favorable 

stations, temperature alone being regarded, it dies, while in gardens near London a very little 
shelter suffices to preserve it. More experience is however wanted as to this. 

“That Fagus Cunninghamia, the beautiful little Van Diemen’s Land Evergreen Beech, is hardy 
up to the latitude of London we now hold to be perfectly well ascertained, for although it 
is returned from Kew as killed to the ground, we are inclined to suppose that the instance 
alluded to was owing to some local accident, or to its roots having been within reach of water. 
In the report upon which these notes are founded it is said that behind a heap of stones at Acton 
Greene, a very low situation in heavy clay, but in a position a little raised above the ground, it 
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was hurt to the level of the stones, though uninjured below. We are now in a position to say 
that the ‘hurt’ alluded to proved to be confined to the leaves,and that the shoots themselves 
produced new branches as usual. 


Wurrtavis cranpirtora. Harvey in London Journal of Botany, vol. v. t. 11. Bot. Mag., t. 4813. 

—A specimen of this fine plant was exhibited last summer at Chadwick, by Messr3, Vurrcn, and 

{ it is certainly the gem of the season in the 
class of hardy annuals, It will no doubt 
be as hardy as a Phacelia or Eutoca, the 
latter of which it resembles in its foliage, 
but then its brilliant blue flowers are as 
large as those of a Campanula, and much 
finer than anything else of the kind. Mr. 
W. Loss found it in California, on the 
mountains of S. Barnardino; but it was 
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originally discovered in that country by 
the late Dr. Coutrer. Dr. Harvey, who 
first described the plant, naming it after 
Francis Wurtta, Esq., distinguished two 
supposed species, grandiflora and minor ; 
but we entertain no doubt that they are, 
we do not say varieties, but states of the 
same plant. We had both of them in 
flower on our table from Messrs, Verrcn, 
at the same time. The fact seems to be 
that the plaut when in great health is 
grandiflora, and when weak, from a shady 
place, is minor. Dr. Harvey thought they 
might differ in the form of the seales 
which stand at the base of the stamens; 
but we found those seales varying in form 
from being acutely bifid to being entire 
and wedge-shaped with the angles rounded 
off. 
sins ati 

SoNERILA MARGARITACEA. —For tnis most 
beautiful novelty we are indebted to 
Messrs. Vettrcn, who obtained it from some 
part of India, through Mr. Tuomas Loss, 
It forms a compact branching brittle tuft 
from nine to twelve inches high, con- 
spicuous for its polished crimson stems, 
deep rich green leaves closely marked 
with white oval spots, and a profusion of 
bright rose-colored flowers resting upon 
critnson stalks. A specimen was exhibited on the 7th instant, at the Horicultural Society's 
meeting, and excited the admiration of every body present. No doubt it will be a stove 
plant of the easiest cultivation; and among the variegated races, now becoming so much 
the fashion, it stands without a superior. The little oval white spots upon the leaves suggest 
the idea of the foliage being sown with pearls. We can find no trace of the species in books, 
It seems to approach S. seeunda, of Watticu, but it is very different in the form of its leaves, 
which in outline and veining resemble those of S. picta; and in outline, but not in veining, may 
be compared to S. grandiflora, the structure of whose coronet is quite dissimilar, a part of the 
organization of these plants which has not received the attention it seems to deserve. 
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Txees AND Piants in THR New Curystat Patace at SypennaM, Enotanp. — With regard to 
the plants in the interior of the palace, concerning which we have hitherto been silent, we have 
now to State that when we last saw them they gave great promise of a fine effect, and that they 
were all ina satisfactory state of health. The noble Orange trees, and far more noble Pome- 
granates, from Neuilly, were most especially deserving of notice. But we have no intention of 
examining this branch of the great work until after the succeeding winter. In the meanwhile 
the reader must rest satisfied with Mr. Puituies’ description, which we quote entire: — 

“And first let us speak of those trees and plants which are common to the whole length of this 
splendid avenue—the Orange and Pomegranate trees—of which there are altozether 110, form- 
ing a bright perspective of converging green, giving additional effect to the long vista of the 
nave, These trees, some of which are 400 years old, were originally selected from the different 
palaces of the Orleans family by Louis Purtuirg, in order to decorate Neuilly, his favorite resi- 
dence. When the property of the Orleans family was sold by public auction, this fine collection 
was purchased by Sir Joseru Paxton for the Crystal Palace Company, much to the regret of his 
Majesty, the Emperor of the French, who greatly desired to preserve the beautiful and mateh- 
less natural productions for his country. Suspended above the lower galleries, thevvisitors will 
notice long lines of baskets filled with fl wers. From these ornamental and floating vases, of 
which there are upwards of 300 in the palace, fall trailing plants. Around and across the col- 
umns creepers are planted, which in course of time will clamber over every part of the build- 
ing and line with giateful shade the great arches of nave and transept. Among these creepers 
will be found the Bignonia, Wistaria, and Tacsonia. 

“The south end of the palace and the south transept contain a selection of plants, consisting 
chiefly of Rhododendrons, Camellias, Azaleas, and other choice conservatory plants, most care- 
fully selected; in the south transept, especially, are arranged the finest specimens of these 
plants that can be seen. Opposite the Pompeian Court are placed two fine specimens of Aloes, 
and, conspicuous opposite the Birmingham Industrial Court, are two Norfolk Island Pines 
Opposite the Stationery Court are two specimens of Moreton Bay Pine, as well as several speci- 
mens of Zelopea speciosissima from Australia. Under the first transept may be noticed two 
remarkably fine Norfolk Island Pines, presented by his Grace the Duke of Devonshire. 

“The garden facing the Egyptian Court is principally filled with Palms; and on either side of 
its entrance are two curious plants (resembling blocks of wood) called ‘Elephant’s Foot; they 
are the largest specimens ever brought to Europe, and were imported from the Cape of Good 
Hope by the Crystal Palace Company. This plant is one of the longest lived of any vegetable 
product, the two specimens before the visitor being supposed to be 3000 years old. Before this 
court will be noticed also two fine Indian-rubber plants—a plant that has lately acquired con- 
siderable interest and value, on account of the variety and importance of the uses to which its 
sap is applied. Here will also be noticed an old conservatory favorite, though now not often 
met with, the Sparmannia Africana, Amongst the Palms will be remarked many of very ele- 


gant and beautiful foliage, including the Seaforthia elegans, one of the most handsome plants of * 


New Holland, and the Chamedorea elegans of Mexico. On the left of the entrance to the 
Egyptian Court wili be seen perhapsthe largest specimen in Europe of the Rhipidodendron plica- 
tile from the Cape of Good Hope. Opposite the central entrance to the Greek Court, and in 
front of the beds, are two veriegated American Aloes, The beds are filled with a variety of 
conservatory plants, and have a border of Olive plants. In front of the Roman Court will be 
observed, first, on either side of the second opening, two large Norfolk Island Pines, presented 
by her most gracious Majesty,and His Royal Highness Prince Atsert. The beds, like those before 
the Greek Court, are principally filled with Camellias and Rhododendrons, and are also bordered 
by several small specimens of the Olive plant. Between the two foremost statues, at the angles 
of the pathway leading to the second opening, are placed two specimens of the very rare and 
small plant, which produces the winter bark of commerce, and which is called Drymus Winteri. 
The garden in front of the Alhambra is devoted to fine specimens of the Pomegranate. Having 
passed the Alhambra, we find the garden of the whole of this end of the building devoted to 
tropical plants, including a most magnificent collection of different varieties of Palms. 

“ Between the sphinxes are placed 16 Egyptian Date Palms, (Phenix dactylifera,) recently 
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imported from Egypt, and which owe their present unflourishing appearance to the delay that 
took place in their transmission, on account of the steamer in which they were conveyed having 
been engaged, on her homeward passage, for the transport of troops. Amongst the different 
varieties of Palms, the following may be noted, either for their large growth or beautiful foli- 
age: an immense specimen of the Sabal palmetta from Florida, and a fine Sabal Blackburniana; 
also several fine specimens of the Cocos, among which is the Cocos plumosa, reaching the height 
of 35 feet; numerous specimens of the Wax Palm (Cerozylon andricola), natives of Columbia, 
and the curious Calamus maximus, which, in the damp forests of Java, grows along the ground 
to an immense length, and fcrms with its sharp prickles an almost an impenetrable underwood, 
are also here. Sagueras saccharifera of India, noted for its saccharine properties, and the vege- 
table Ivory Palm (Phytelephas macrocarpa), deserves attention. The specimen of Pandanus odor- 
atissimus, from Tahiti, is also remarkable, on account of its sweet smell. 
“Opposite the Byzantine Court, the garden is filled with different varieties of Palms brought 
from South America, Australia, and the Isle of Bourbon. Before the Medieval Court may be 
noticed two Norfolk Island Pines, and close to the monument at the entrance of the English 
Medieval Court, are two Funeral Cypresses, brought from the Vale of Tombs, in North China, 
Close to the Norfolk Island Pines, on the right, facing the court, is a small specimen of the grace- 
ful and beautiful Moreton Bay Pine. The garden in front of the Renaissance Court is filled 
with conservatary plants, consisting of Camellias, Azaleas, &c. On either side of the entrance 
to the Italian Court are two very fine American Aloes, the beds here being filled with Olives, 
and other green-house plants. In the garden in front of the Foreign Industrial Court, will be 
noticed two fine Norfolk Island Pines.”— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


—— 


Otp Loxpon Doorways axp Carvines.—Many of the doorways of Old London, put up about 
the time of Cuartes I. and Cuartes IT. and Queen Anye, have remained with but little altera- 
tion. The old window-frames have been replaced with others of a more modern and convenient 
description—plastering and other matters have disguised the style of the brickwork—cornices 
and moldings have been removed, and in other ways so much change made, that often the deor- 
way is all that remains to show the antiquity of many London houses. Even the oldest of the 
doorways of domestic dwellings, which have come under our notice, do not go back to a very 
remote period. This, in a great measure, is the effect of increased traffic, and the movement of 
fashion rendering it necessary that the basement of houses, formerly of a better sort, should be 
converted into shops or offices ; this, together with the ravages of the “Great Fire,” seem to 
have caused the destruction of every London house-door prior to the date of the reign of Queen 
Exizaseta, with the exception of a few broken fragments. It is curious to notice the decline ot 
the use of carving in our residences, in proportion to the extent and style of its application in 
the churches. At the beginning of the reign of Henry VIII. the carver’s art was applied more 
or less to every useful article. The ships of war and the spinning wheels, knitting sheaths, 
handles of knives, and daggers, were alike carefully wrought.—-The Builder. 
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Tur Coxcorp Grape Acary.—Mr. Hovey, in the December number of his Magazine, 
says, “Itis with some hesitation that we again notice this fine Grape,” and he goes on and 
covers six entire pages in his usual captious style. This we would not take the trouble to 
mention, were it not that he has dragged us in, with a view, very evidently, of making it 






appear that we have not spoken fairly and candidly of the Grape, but that we are one of 
a party who oppose it from jealousy of Mr. Buxx’s success. This is Mr. Hovey’s aim, 






clearly enough, and he should be ashamed of it,— ashamed to range every man who wil; 
not endorse his exaggerated discription of this fruit, as a jealous enemy to it and to its 
originator. If he was not blind as a bat, (made so by selfishness,) he would see that such a 
course must lower himin the estimation of candid, intelligent men. 

We spoke of the Concord Grape according to the best of ocr judgment, and in a manner 
which we shall have no reason to regret, we think. We did not allow ourselves to be in 










the least influenced by overwrought descriptions on one hand, nor by what this or that com- 
mittee said or did. We formed our judgment deliberately, after a careful examination and 
comparison of the fruits. After quoting our remarks, Mr. Hovey says: 







“Here are two or three errors. In the first place we never ‘very positively asserted’ that 
the Jsabellas he alludes to were Concords. We did, however, positively assert, and we do now 
positively assert, that the Jsade?/as, so called, exhibited from Weston, were not IJsabellas, In the 







second place we have never changed our opinion; and what is more, we have never been to Wes- 





ton to see the vine from which the /sabellas were gathered. We did, however, pay the owner of 





it, Mr. Currer, one dollar for a little plant to set out in our collection, which he duly brought 





to us. 
“And now, as Mr, Barry did not tell only half of the story about the Concord, we will finish 
it. Mr. Barry was one of the Committee of the Pomological Society to examine American fruits. 







This committee attended to their duty, and after tasting the Concord examined the Jsabella; but 





although there were fine specimens grown in Boston, where they are always two weeks earlier 





than in the country, there were none ripe enough to eat. Fortunately for the committee, Mr. 
Currer, of Weston, Mass., had just that moment brought in some Grapes which he called Jsabellas, 






(this was the 14th of September,) splendid specimens, fully ripe. The committee tasted them, 





and pronounced them betier than the Concord, and quite as early, as they were as swect as the 





veritable Concords of Mr. Butt. It so happened that we were absent at our residence in Cam- 





bridge at the time, but upon our visit to the Society’s pavilion, we found quite an excitement, 
and the welcome news that the Jsabella was not only better, but earlier than the Concord. These 






Grapes we had not seen, as they were not on the table the day previous; we proceeded to exam- 





ine them, and at once pronounced them not to be Jsabellas; so certain were we that they were 
not that old and well-known variety, that we invited Mr. J. F. Attes, of Salem, to examine them, 






and give us his opinion. Te at once concurred with us, and further stated that if they were 





Tsabellas ‘he did not know what an Jsatella was.’ It is needless to say that Mr. Atcey’s judgment 





about Grapes will not be called in question. But, to confirm his opinion, he offered to send the 
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next day a bunch of his Jsabellas, grown in his cold Grapery. They were duly received, and the 

Chairman of the Fruit Committee invited gentlemen to examine the Weston Jsabellas, Mr. 

Auten’s Jsabellas, and the Concords together. But, sorry as we are to state it, not one of the per- 
3 sons present, including Mr, Barry, ventured to express an opinion, so fearful that they might 
say something that would derange the tactics of the opposition. And thus, after all Mr. ALLE’s 
pains to enlighten the pomologists present, in regard to the identity of the Jsabellas from Wes- 
ton, no information was elicited. Why could not Mr. Barry have expressed an opinion, able as 
he was to give it, with the Grapes before him, and not wait until his return home to tell what 
‘we think,’ and what ‘we believe,’ and finally, ‘on the whole, to congratulate Mr. Butt on‘ bis 
successful attempt at raising seedling Grapes,’ not equal to the Isabella! This is what we should 
term ‘progressing backward,’ This is the whole story. It is hard work to sit on two stools,” 


In regard to the errors alluded to, we will state, that when Mr. Currer’s Jsabellas were 
brought forward, Mr. Hovey asserted that they were not Jsabellas; several other gentle- 
men asserted the same, much to the surprise of nearly all disinterested parties present, 
among whom were Dr. Brrnckie, SamvueL. Waker, Cuartes Downtine, H. E. Hooxer, 
Jonny B. Eaton, and many others, every way as competent to judge of the genuineness of 
an Jsabella Grape as either Mr. Atten, Mr. Hovey, or any others could be —a fruit they 
had known from infancy. When Mr. Hovey was asked “What is it, if not Jsabella?” he 
replied, “I believe it is the Concord ;” at least so we understood him, and so did several 
others. Mr. Butt and Mr. Breox were both quite sure it was the Concord; but Mr. Butt 
wrote us, shortly after, that he went to Weston on purpose to see the vine, and “found it 
to be an unmistakable Isabella.” 

W. W. Wutetpoy, Esq., Editor of the Bunker Hill Aurora, also paid it a visit, and gave 
a very full and interesting account of it in Hovey’s Magazine, for October, and he pro- 
nounced it “ the undoubted Isabella variety.” Mr. Currer bought it and cultivated it as 
an Jsabella; and after all this, Mr. Hovey asserts it is not an Jsabella; and to show us how 
sincere he is, he tells us he bought a plant from Mr. Currer, and paid a dollar for it! We 
may expect to hear of another new Grape very soon—on that dollar’s worth will hang a 
tale, or we shall be mistaken. 

We were informed that Mr. Hovey did go to Weston, and then and there acknowledge 


Mr. Correr’s Grape to be Isabella ; but it appears we were misinformed, and we admit 
this serious error. 


| 





Mr. Hovey complains that we did not proclaim our opinions in the Committee-room at 
Boston, rather than go home and doit through the Horticulturist. A reasonable complaint, 
surely. We were invited by Mr. Wieut into the Committee-room, when several gentle- 
men were conversing on Grapes, and had various specimens there; but it did not occur to 
us that they meant to have our opinion, and we took care not to insult them with thrust- 
ing it in their faces. We think we took a more fitting opportunity. 
. We described the Concord as a large handsome Grape, ripening full two weeks earlier 
than the Jeabella, but not quite equal in quality to that variety. We considered it, and 
now consider it an acquisition, and therefore congratulate Mr. Butt on his success. This 


Mr. Hovey elegantly describes as “sitting on two stools.” What's to be said next about 
the Concord? 













—— 






Orrxtoxs or tne Press on tax Coxcorp Grarr.—It will be recollected, by those familiar with 
our pages, that, at page 87 of our last volume, we made some remarks in relation to this newly 
introduced fruit, questioning somewhat its vaunted equality to the Isabella and Cutawba in flavor; 
and suggesting that the trial of another season should be given, before the public receive it with 
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perfect confidence, in all the. good qualities claimed by its propagators. The season has now 
passed; and we had the gratification of testing the fruit for ourselves, at the show of the State 
Agricultural Society, recently held in this city. Mr. Hovey, of Boston, the selling agent for the 
Concord Grape, had several fine-grown bunches on exhibition, among the fruits in the Pomologi- 
cal department, which we examined, and we are free to give our opinion of its merits as we 
found them. 

In appearance, it has a well-developed, large-shouldered bunch, well filled with full, roundish, 
oval berries, with a fine bloom, like the Isabella, and of about equal size to that fruit. This we 
eall great praise, thus far. Its flavor is good, sweet, with a slightly vicious, Catawba flavor, and 
a dash of the foxy taste of its paregt. (It originated from the seed of a good New-England Fox 
Grape, crossed, probably, by the pollen of a Catawba, near which it grew.) The pulp is soft, 
and not objectionable. On the whole, an excellent Grape. Its great merit, however, and that 
which will give it precedence over other native Grapes for out-of-door culture in the northern 
States, is its early ripening, which is said to be two or three weeks before the Jsabella, and quite 
four weeks before the Catawba ; for neither of these will ripen uniformly, and with certainty, ‘ 
above latitude 42° North. Grape-growers above that degree, have hitherto had no really good 
variety on which ‘they could rely, for neither the Clinton nor Diana can be called truly fine 
Grapes. Here, then, is one presented to them, which, if we are right in our premises, is to supply 


ame 


the desideratum. 

A word as to the flavor of the Concord, in comparison with the Jsabella and Catawba. It has 
been claimed to be equal to either of these delicious fruits, But we think that is claiming a little 
too much. These fruits, although of quite different and distinct flavor, are peerless in their kind, 
as native Grapes. The Concord lacks the luscious sweetness of the one, and the delicious cham- 
pagne aroma of the other, which nothing short of the long, continuous sunny summer of their 
own climate will give them. Yet it is rich and sweet; and those who can not mature either ot 
the others, may be well content that so good a fruit as this is at last offered to their cultivation. 
It may, indeed, be quite possible that, when the Concord shall have obtained greater age, or be 
grown on more mature vines, or further south, its flavor may improve to an equality with either 
of the others. It is a strong, rapid grower, with hardy w. od, and we see no difficulty in cultiva- 
ting it in the garden of every farmer north and east of Pennsylvania. We wish the Concora 
Grape every possible success; but we still opine that the asking-price, of five dollars for a single 
plant, is above the mark; and that, in the long run, its owners will be quite as well compensated, 
in its increased sale, at a dollar or two for a plant. Many would pay this price cheerfully, while 
they will never purchase it at so exorbitant a sum as the other. Ata dollar, five men would 
send for a plant each, while at five dollars they will not touch it at all; or they will club the 
five dollars and send for a single vine, preferring to wait a year or two till they can multiply it 
for themselves, by layers or cuttings.”"——American Agriculturist. 


“No horticultural production has excited a greater interest of late years among pomologists, 
than this new seedling Grape. Its hardiness, productiveness, large size, and reputed earliness of 
ripening,—nearly a month before the Jsabella,—have given it very strong claims, at least fur a 
thorough trial. 

“In consequence of the repeated inquiries which have been made of us as to jts quality, we 
recently made application for a specimen of the fruit, and have been politely furnished by E. W. 
Butt, its originator, with a box of beautiful bunches, which came in fine condition, notwithstand- 
ing a railway ride of several hundreds of miles. 

“ Although the largest bunches had been previously selected for the different horticultural { 
exhibitions, and the drouth of the season had sensibly affected their growth, these were the most t 
showy of any native Grape we have met with. The berries measured about three-fourths of an : 
inch in diameter, and were almost perfect spheres; the bunches were nearly as large as the one 
already figured in the horiicultural journals, suff:ciently compact, and handsomely shouldered,— 
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nearly resembling a well ripened bunch of the Black Hamburgh externally. We have been 
informed by some of our cautious friends, that they had seen bunches at the exhibitions this 
season, that were decidedly larger than the figured representation. 

“The dense bloom which covers the berries adds much to the showy appearance of this Grape. 

“Of the quality und flavor, we cannot speak so highly. We consider it as rather inferior to 
the Jsabella, so far as we could judge from specimens conveyed a long distance in a close box. 
The skin is remarkably thin and tender, and the exterior portion of the berry more juicy and 
freer of pulp than the Jsabella, but the central portion or core holding the seeds, is larger than 
in the Isabella, Diana, and most other American sorts. The flavor is good, but not of the highest 
quality. Of the time of ripening, we cannot judge of course, although it is reputed to be much 
earlier than even the Diana. 

“ As to the real merits of this variety, we are inclined to consider it a valuable acquisition, 
although we esteem fine flavor when placed against fine appearance, much more highly than 
many pomologists. As a hardy vine, and an early, large and showy fruit for market, we shall 
not probably find anything to compete at the north with the Concord Grape; but those who 
desire a sweet, delicately flavored variety, for home use, without regard to size, appearance, or 
productiveness, will choose the Diana; which is only about one fourth the size of the Concord, 
in berry and bunch.”—Country Gentleman. 


—_——_—_ - > _ —_— 


Weartuer Gossip, &c.—We have had a most delightful autumn in Western New York. 
The dry summer shortened the growing season, and ripened the wood quite early. Trans- 
planting was perfectly safe in the latter part of September, and was in many of the nur- 
series commenced vigorously the first week in October. We had just rain enough to make 
digging and transplanting safe and easy, but not so much as to be in the least disagreeable. 
In about seven weeks that have elapsed from the time digging and packing commenced, 
until the present date, (Nov. 22,) we believe there has not been one entire day unfit for 
out-door work, We had no frost severe enough to kill the most delicate border flowers 
until the first week in November; and in the neighborhood of Brockport, some twenty 
miles west of Rochester, Daljlias were in full bloom as late as the middle of the month. 
Roses in the open borders are here now in full bloom—not injured in the least; and so are 
Ten Week Stocks and many other tender things. 

Westward, cold has set in unusually early. As early as the 14th or 15th of November, 
hard frosts were experienced in Illinois, and considerable snow had fallen. This we believe 
is unusual in that region. At Buffalo, some twelve inches of snow fell about the 20th, and 
the weather was cold; while at Rochester it was mild and beautiful as Indian summer. 
Our first shower of snow, about two inches deep, fell last night, out has nearly all disap- 
peared in a thaw to-day. Such an autumn as we have had is appreciated by all who have 
garden operations, or landscape improvements to perform; but nurserymen in particular 
feel the benefit of it. The vast amount and variety of labor they have to accomplish in a 
short period of time, give a great value to every hour of working weather. They have 
their sales to make, their trees to dig and pack, their old grounds to clear, new ones to 
prepare, their stocks for grafti#g and next spring planting to be taken up and stored away; 
seeds are to be planted, and young and tender things protected against the winter. 

Those who have green-houses, have still a wider range of operations,—the repairing of 
glass and shutters, cleaning and repairing flues and furnaces, or such other heating struc- 
ture or apparatus as may be in use; the cleaning, housing, and arranging plants; prepar- 
ing pits and cold frames for wintering half hardy plants, &c. &c. All these things, and 
many more, come on at once; and our northern climate, where we expect winter in earnest 
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before the close of November, is not to be trifled with. Timely and thorough preparations 
must be made for it by those who wish to escape loss. 

The dry summer has produced some effects on vegetation that have been considered very 
wonderful. Many of the newspapers have recorded the flowering of fruit and other trees 
late in the autumn. The dry summer was a period of almost entire rest to many trees } 
and when the fall rains came, accompanied with mild spring-like weather, the fully matured 
flower-buds expanded as though it were April. Many trees, both fruit and ornamental, 
have flowered in our own grounds during the months of September and October. The 
Spirea prunifolia bloomed quite profusely. 

They get two or three crops of Strawberries, in the south, because their warm and long 
seasons bring early runners—young plants, formed in March or April—to a fruiting condition 
in July. In our climate it takes the whole summer, Our drouth illustrates the principle of 
growth on which the ever-bearing ‘character of the Strawberry in the south depends. If 
we were eight or ten degrees further south, we might get two crops of Strawberries in one 
season. But to suppose that water will make up for this difference of climate, is a singular 
delusion. 

The weather during the past summer, in the west and southwest, generally, excepting a 
portion of Wisconsin, was the dryest ever known. In many cases the earth was dry as 
powder several feet down; and notwithstanding pretty abundant rains, it has hardly been 
possible to plant trees in many places. The rivers, up to this time even, are unusually low. 
A gentleman writes us from Marietta, Nov. 8, that “the Ohio is confined to its bed, and 
has been all summer, and boots are now passing up and down the Muskingum dry.” In 
some parts of the southwest, as in Iowa, Missouri, Tennesee, &c., the drouth set in early, 
and was quite disastrous. We have heard of two or three instances where persons who 
had commenced the nursery business lost all they had, and were compelled to abandon 
their enterprize; their whole stock, in which their means were invested, having been 
totally ruined by the drouth! Young nurserymen should always bear in mind the contin- 
gencies of the trade, and provide for them as far as may be in their power. People are 
now talking more seriously than ever, of irrigation, and of providing appliances for raising 
and distributing water. Experience is a good teacher, though often expensive. 

Those who hold that an equilibrium of moisture must be maintained, are predicting 
heavy falls of rain or snow, or both, during the ensuing winter. We may as well prepare for 
it whether it come or not. 

The year 1854 is about closing; and, as we look back, we feel that, all in all, it has been 
& prosperous and important year for American horticulture. With all the drouth, the 
fruit crop has generally been abundant and fine. In a few circumscribed localities only has 
it failed. The exhibitions from Maine to Texas, and we might say to the far-off Pacific, 
have been numerous and successful; giving ample proof that we are making rapid progress. 
The Pomological meeting at Boston was a great affair; and the doings of that body, and 
the reports which will appear in its proceedings, will show what a fruit-growing spirit has 
been awakened in the United States, Ornamental gardening, too, is brightening up. 
Landscape gardening is written about, and talked and read about, with increasing interest, 
and professors of that most useful and delightful of arts, —fine arts, if you please —are 
becoming numerous, as our advertising pages will show. All this omens well for our 
country. 

The preceding notes were intended for the December number, but were, in company 
with other items ot more importance, crowded out. Between that date (November 22d) 
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and the present (December 16th) we have had a very heavy fall of snow. The weather con- 
tinued open and fine up to the evening of the 24th of November. On the 25th it was cold 
and freezing; on the 2d of December it commenced snowing, and continued for four or five 
days, until it was between two and three feet deep. Heavy falls of rain took the place of 
° d snow eastward. On the 14th or 15th December, a thaw came, and a good portion of the 
snow has disappeared, the ground is yet quite free from. frost, and well covered with snow. 


—_—_.—____——— 


Tue Flore des Serres* for October last, has an unusually interesting set of plates: 

1. The Hexacentris Mysorensis, var. lutea—A magnificent plant, with large clusters of 
golden flowers. 

2. Tropical Palms, Oncosperma jilamentosa, and Licula spinosa, from the Islands of 
Sumatra, Java, and Borneo, 

3. A hardy Alpine plant, Soldanella alpina—A tow plant like a Primrose, with round 
leaves and pretty fringed blue flowers. It flowers in the spring and requires the same 
treatment as other Alpine plants. 

4. The Rhododendron arborea Ambroisie— A superb variety, with flowers white in the 
center, bordered and pencilled with vermillion—quite a novelty. Raised by Mr. Datuiznre, 
horticulturist at Ledeberg. 

5. The Habrothamnus aurantiacus of Rear, or Cestrum Regeli of Prancuon. Pran- 
onon, after Danat, regards the Habrothamnus as a section of the genus Cestrum, and as 
A there has been a Cestrum aurantiaca a long time in the gardens, adopts the name Cestrum 

Regeli. It is a fine plant, with racemes of brilliant orange flowers, in habit like the well- 
known H. elegans, 

6. The Gentiana Fortuni—A handsome plant, with blue bell-shaped flowers, like our 
native species Saponaria, &c. It is from the North of China, and it is supposed will stand 
the climate of England and Belgium in the open air. We think it will stand here too. 

7. Tecoma spectabilis, from New Genada, has bright yellow flowers as large as those of 
the Bignonia radicans, introduced by M. Linvey, of Brussels, through his collector M. 
Sonim. 

8. Green-Houses and Aquarium of Mr. Oprgnner, at Cologne. The aquarium is devo- 
ted to the Victoria regia and a few Nympheas, Nelumbiuma, and other interesting aquatics. 
The houses are said to have cost $3,000; the heating cost $600. The aquarium is nearly 
fifty feet in diameter ; the basin in the middle, thirty-three feet, said to be the largest that 
has yet been built in Europe. 

The Jonantophyllum miniatum—A large and beautiful Amaryllis, has bees noticed as 
Vallota miniata in the Gardeners’ Chronicle. Flowers yellow in the center, bordered 
with rose. 

> In a note Mr. Van Hovrre says, that, “the Spirea callosa (Fortuni) is at this moment 
| literally covered with large corymbs of purplish flowérs. It is a fine plant, and perfectly 
hardy.” 


or 


Tue Revue Horticole for 16th of September, has a notice of the Calycanthus occidentalis, 
or macrophylla, of California, by PLancnon. He says it is easily distinguished from the 
Jloridus by its larger and more oval leaves, and by its flowers being larger and lighter 
colored. The odor is less agreeable than in the others. We have the plant, but it has not 
bloomed yet. 
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* This work is received with great irregularity. 
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L. Beroxmans.—It is doubtless known to many of our readers, that L. Bercxmans, 
Esq., a distinguished Belgian pomologist, has taken up his residence permanently in this 
country, near Plainfield, N. J. He has there purchased a tract of land, which, so far as 
he is able to judge from two seasons’ growth, is well adapted to fruit tree culture. He 
has in his possession the entire stock of new varieties and untested seedlings of the celebra- 
ted EspgreNn, whose intimate personal friend he was. He was also a pupil and friend of 
Van Mons, and has, through these associations and along course of carefully conducted 
experiments of his own, acquired not merely new and valuable varieties, but a vast fund 
of pomological information. He has the correct nomenclature and authentic history of the 
Belgian fruits, to the most minute circumstance, on his tongue’s end. He is, moreover, 
an artist of very superior taste and ability. He has been associated with Bivorr in the 
preparation of his well known work, and we have had an opportunity of examining a 
superb volume of colored drawings executed by himself exclusively. In the prime of life, 
and of a temperament that gives him wonderful activity and enthusiasm, this gentleman 
will be a great acquisition to the Society of American fruit-growers and pomologists. 
Possessed of ample means to carry forward his experimenting schemes with vigor, we look 
to him and to his garden with no ordinary interest. We had the pleasure of spending 
some time in his company during the pomological meeting at Boston, in September last; 
and since that time he has very kindly sent us scions of some valuable new varieties, to be 
tested in our section—a favor we shall reciprocate as far as in our power. We rejoice that 
such a man has settled among us, and bid him a hearty welcome, which, thougl late, is 
none the less sincere, and we trust will be none the less acceptable. 
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Dr. Krrttanp’s Cnerries.—We are asked for the result of another year’s experience 
with Dr. Kirtitanp’s Cherries. We have had no results from other parties, and for our 
own part we have nothing to add to what we have already said in regard to them, not 
having had any other varieties in bearing. The Gor. Wood, Doctor, Cleveland Bigarreau, 
Rockport Bigarreau, and Ohio Beauty, are all we have tested, and they are all good; the 
first the best, and one of the very best of all Cherries. We will be glad to hear from 
cultivators who may have tested them, or other varieties, 
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Appres 1n Iowa.—Iowa, as well as most of the Western States, produces the most mag- 
nificent Apples. Last year we noticed a superb collection, sent us by Henry Avery, Esq., 
of Burlington, a well-known nurseryman, and one of the most extensive fruit growers of 
that young State. A friend has just written us from Muscatine, and, among other things, 
says, a neighbor of his has an orchard of forty trees, twelve years old, that last year (1853) 
bore 400 bushels of fruit. This, in that rich western soil, where growth is so rapid, is cer- 
tainly a great produce for trees of that age. 











- ——— 





To Reapers AND CorrespoNDENTs.—A large amount of matter prepared for this number, 
besides many valuable communications, are necessarily laid over till next month. ‘ Notes 
on Foreign Grapes,” by A. Messer, Esq., of Geneva, should have appeared in this number, 
but was accidentally overlooked. 
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Inrivence or Lake Erte upon Curmate—It is believed that the climate on the southern shore of 
Lake Erie is rendered mild by the atmosphere of that great body of water. While at Columbus 
the approach of winter has been made evident by the freezing of the Scioto, in Cleveland R oes, 
Geraniums, Crysanthemums and Verbenas are still in Lloom in open grounds.—Dem., Nov. 2). 
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Arcuirecrurat Criticism.—In your November. number you give a very pretty picture of a 
“Symmetrical Cottage,” offered as a model of “good proportion, tasteful form, and chaste orna- 
ment.” 

Of what style is this cottage, that it may claim to be chaste? The porch is meant to be (car- 
penter’s) Gothic, while the windows are, in fashion and shape, Italian, though with Gothic hoods. 
The*chimney is Italian; the cornice and pitch of roof, Swiss. This latter style seems to prevail, 
making the pointed arches, pinnacles and hoods, at variance with the common sash windows, 
chimney top, and “ horizontal sheathing.” The plan is wholly Swiss; but is it not an objection 
that the veranda, or arcade, is made to cross the entire front, so as to divide the same into two 
parts, leaving no relief or margin on the sides? This is a very common fault in front porches, 
or verandas; being both too much, and at the same time too little! Is not the outside door and 
its opposite window thrust into the extreme corner? How would this appear under the “piazza?” 
The house, I presume, is to be warmed by hot air, as the parlor is the only room in the house, 
excepting the kitchen, having a fireplace; and this seems awkwardly placed close to the door of 


the dining-room, and unnecessarily so. We very much wish that houses of this capacity could 
be built about New York and Hudson river for $2,000. D. 


Our correspondent has very cleverly answered his own questions, as to the style of 
Messrs. Austin & Warner’s “Symmetrical Cottage,” as given in our November number. 
It is a mized style, as the majority of our modern houses are; not purely this or that. We 
approve of this mixture, provided, always, it be done in a masterly manner. We admit 
that there is considerable discordance between some of the parts of the “Symmetrical Cot- 
tage.” The chimney scarcely looks as though intended for it. The horizontal sheathing 
is less objectionable, as it is intended to be sanded and blocked to resemble stone. The 
grouad plan exhibits a good deal of comfort and convenienee; and these are important. 
points. A friend writes us, that he would prefer to draw the ground plan of his house 
first; have that to suit him exactly; let the elevation go as it would. The awkward situ- 
ation of the parlor fireplace, close tu the dining-room door, is owing tothe main building 
having but one smoke flue, and that in the center. There is economy in thus placing the 
chimney; and if the house be not heated with a furnace, the dining-room and nursery 
could be heated with stoves, the flue being accessible to both. As to cost, from what little 
experience we have had in building, we should think $2,000 is at least fifty per cent. too 
low for this cottage, even at Rochester. This we apprehend is a common failing of archi- 
tects. Give them an order for a design to cost $2,000, and in nine cases out of ten, $4,000 
will scarcely complete it. People are led into serious difficulties on this account. 





a 


Hosensuenk Pear. —In August last, we forwarded to you, a3 an act of courtesy usual among 
nurserymen, two specimens of the Hosenshenk Pear, just then received by us from Doct. J. 
Garser, of Pennsylvania. We accompanied them with a hurried note, which you published in 
September, but which was evidently not intended for publication, because, if for no other reason, 
of the quotation it contained from Dr. Garser’s letter to us. In this quotation, connecting the 
statement made by you in the Horticulturist for July, that “there is a variety of opinions [of the 
Hosenshenk| among those who know it best,” he says, ‘This is not the fact. I have never heard 
any person dissent from placing it as the best Pear of the season, except Dr. Esuteman, of Down- 
ington, Pa, and he, I think, from his own admission, had not tasted a true specimen in full per- 
fection.” Now, strange as it may appear, this quotation contains the only “assertion” which 
ean be found in our note, and it has reference to your statement alone! The reference to Dr. 
FE. was simply the expre-sion of an opinion, in courteous terms, that he had not, from his own 
admi-sion, tasted a true specimen, &e, And yet, in your October number, you suffer us to be 
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made the subjects of a coarse and ill-mannered attack by “E. K. Esntemay,” who revels in 
ecstacy over the “dignified coolness” with which you receive our “bold assertions ;” who charges 
us with having now “boldly asserted” that which by implication we had said before, to wit, 
that he is not acquainted with the Pear about which he presumed to give an opinion, which 
charge is here shown to be untrue; who perpetrates upon himself the exquisite conception, the 
successful gestation, and the safe parturition of a taunt in reference to our “acute discrimina- 
tion” in a matter entirely foreign to the subject in question, but as to which we will try to take 
care.of ourselves when there is a proper occasion for it; who returns thanks, in complacent 
self satisfaction, for the great blessings he has enjoyed as the recipient of the benefits of an 
uplimited experience; and who finally ends with a lively essay on modesty. In view of all 
this, permit us, Sir, in turn, to give utterance to our admiration of that “dignified coolness” 
with which an editor publishes an offensive attack upon his correspondent on account of the 
contents of a letter which he has taken upon himself the responsibility to make public; sees 
“assertions” ascribed to them which it does not contain; and gives currency to impertinent 
flings at their business and opinions, without one word of rebuke, or at least without correcting 
their assailant in his mis-understanding. Is this the entertainment to which your friends are 
invited? T.S. H. & Co.—Syracuse Nurseries, 


If the note which we received from Messrs. T. 8. H. & Co., with some specimens of 
Pears, was intended to be private, we regret having published it; and the more so, since 
it has been the cause of some unpleasant remarks. We take no blame to ourselves in the 
matter, however, as it came to us as all other items of information. We take it for granted 
that any remarks sent us with specimens of fruits, are to be used as we think proper, unless 
marked private, which the communication referred to was not. As for the other points 
touched upon in this note, we must allow Dr. Esnreman and Messrs. T. 8. H. & Co., to 
settle among themselves; remarking, however, that no flings have been made at the busi- 
ness of any individual or company in the pages of this journal. If there have been, we 
will be thankful to any one who will point them out. Our correspondents are at liberty 
to discuss the merits of any horticultural commodity, as well as the soundness or accuracy 
of the judgement or opinions of those who describe and recommend articles to the public. 


——__>—____ 


Tue New Curcurio Remepy.—I would ask you how soon we may look for the report of the 
committee, on Matuews’ remedy for the Curculio’s depredations on the Plum tree? I have seven 
or eight fine Plum trees, and cannot get as many Plums in a season, although the trees blow 
full and the fruit sets well. If he has found out a remedy against the attacks of the Plum 
weevil, so that we can be sure to save our Plums, if made known to the public, or to every 
person who will apply for it, I will be willing to contribute my mite for a knowledge of it.— 
A Susscriser. — West Bridgewater, Mass. 

We have many inquiries of this kind. It is perhaps no more than due to the public, and to 
the Associations who have appointed committees to test the remedy in question, to say that 
those committees have concluded to give it another year’s trial, although some of them felt fully 
prepared to report now. The members of the committees have no liberty at present to speak of 
the mode of applying this remedy, and it may be that they were not expected to divulge their 
opinions as to its merits. In the mean time we would recommend to our correspondent the old, 
excellent, and well tried remedies combined, of the confinement of pigs and geese under the 
trees, and jarring down on sheets and destroying the insects while laying their eggs in the fruit. 
— Country Gentleman, Nov. 16th. 


It may be proper to add that the Editor of the Country Gentleman is one of the com- 
mittee appointed by the N. Y. State Agricultural Society to test Mr. Matnewe’ remedy. 
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Massacuusetts Hortioutrurat Sociery.—We are: pleased to learn, from the proceed- 
ings of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, which we publish this month, as reported 
in Hovey’s Magazine, that the difficulty respecting the award of premiums to Messrs. 
Hovey & Co., has been settled by a sort of compromise. The vote of censure passed upon 
Mr. Hovey in May last, is rescinded; but it strikes us, that if it has been found to be an 
unjust vote, it should be expunged from the record. Mr. Hovey has a right to demand 
this; but that is none of our business, The Society has adopted a resolution to prevent 
similar difficulties in future. 


—_————_ ——__—— 


Grapes rrom Catirorn1a.—I send you by express two bunches of Grapes, just received from 
W. B. Ossory, Esq., Los Angelos, California. The Grapes were packed in ‘‘ Red-wood” saw dust, 
a3 Mr. Ossorn had exhausted all his hard wood dust in a box he shipped me by the Yankee Blade 
which was lost, They are a little affected by the saw dust. He says: “The Grape season com- 
menced in August and will soon close (Oct. 26). An ocean steamer has been freighted every 
week with Grapes to San Francisco market. Prices have averaged about three cents a pound in 
the vineyard. Our people are busy making wine and brandy. Those who are judges, say no 
better is made than from those of Don Louis Vicnrs, Dr. Hoover, and Mr. Wotrsxmt. One 
thing is certain, the California wines made at Los Angelos are pure juice of the Grape. I shall 
send you a box of the wine after vintage.” 

I think this is a very good Grape, but whether it will succeed here may be doubtful, e cept 
in hot-houses, Several of the bunches weighed two and a half pounds, When the wine comes 
I will advise you. B. P. Jonnsox.— State Agricultural Rooms, Albany. 


The Grapes accompanying this note are undoubtedly foreign—European Grapes which 
were introduced there by the early Spanish settlers. 

The bunch is very large; berry large, round, dark purple, with a white bloom; crisp 
juicy, sweet, but the flavor totally spoiled by the Red-wood saw dust in which they were 
unfortunately packed. We are greatly obliged to Col. Jonnson for the opportunity he has 
offered us of seeing these Grapes, but we hope next season that he will secure samples 
packed so that the flavor may be saved. 


—_——_a—___— 


New Seepitnc Grargs.—Two new varieties have been produced by that well-known vine « ul- 
turist, J. F. Attey, Esq., of Salem. One is a white Grape produced by a cross of some exotic 
variety on the Isabella. This has been exhibited at the meetings of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society this year, and its quality has been unanimously pronounced delicious. Thes! in 
is thin and tender, the seeds few and small, with no hardness of pulp, and the flavor very sweet 
and luscious, without any foziness, It is about the size of the Isabella. Mr A.’s other seed- 
ling is purple. It is not so sweet.as the former, but sweet enough for mary palates, and of a 
very high, vinous flavor. It is of medium size, and globular form. 

These varieties have been produced in a cold vinery. Either of them are ten days or two 
weeks earlier than the Jsabella grown in the same situation. They are now to be tried in the 
open air, and should they succeed here, they will be a great acquisition.— Boston Cultivator, 
November 4th. 


We had the pleasure of secing those varieties here referred to, and regarded them at the 
time as likely to be valuable. They appeared (one of them at least) to be in reality a cross 
between the native and foreign Grape. We have also heard of some other new sorts that 


have recently turued up around Boston, and of which we expect soon to hear something. 
The prospect now is a rush of seedling Grapes. 


Allen's Hybrid Grape.— The horticultural friends of Mr. J. F Arten have been for some years 
aware that he has been experimenting, to produce a hybrid Grape, possessing the requisites 
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which no one hitherto has combined, of sure and early ripening, rich flavor, and abundant crop, 
and freedom from foziness, All lovers of good fruit will be gratified to learn, that his long 
and patient efforts for this object have at length been crowned with complete success, He has 
obtained a white Grape of the full size of the Jsabel/a, of a flavor unsurpassed by the best hot- 
house Grapes, totally free fromthe fory taste and smell, and which ripens securely by the mid 


dle of September. He has also a purple Grape, possessing similar qualities, but not quite so 
early. — Salem Gazette. 


A very superior seedling Grape from the Catawba, presented by J. Breck. Thin skin, sweete 
high flavor —test used, the Jsabella. A round, red berry, as highly colored as the Jsabella usu- 
ally. The first bunches were ripened some three weeks previous. — Extract from reported pro- 
ceedings of Massachucctts Horticultural Society Meeting of Oct. 14th, 1854. 
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A Smatt Expertment in Grare-Curture.—A correspondent at Meadville, Pa., writes 
us as follows: 


“T have an old frame, seventeen feet long, facing the south, with the other three sides blank 
wall, glass thin and somewhat broken, in which I have a Black Hamburgh vine. Last year it 
produced seventy bunches; and by dusting the fruit and leaves liberally with sulphur, the crop 
ripened pretty well. This year I thought IF would experiment, to see how little culture would, 
answer. The top sash was dropped four inches on the 7th of April (when the vine was taken 
up), and nailed in its place. This, with a broken pane or two of glass, gave constant ventilation, 
The door was opened for a few days when the thermometer stood above 94° out of doors. The 
Grapes were thoroughly thinned on the 14th of June, and the floor and border dusted with 
sulphur for several weeks, beginning as soon as the Grapes were formed. The crop was one hun- 
dred and two bunches, of which all ripened perfectly sweet, fine, and black, except two bunches. 
which were eatable but not fully colored. I have been troubled before, in this house, with mil- 
dew, and think that the difficulty was, the sulphur was nut applied early enough, and the heat 
applied not sufficient. I had a good deal of misgiving several times this year, that I would spoil 
the crop when I opened the door and found how hot it was, but in the end everything came out 
finely. The bunches were moderate, none of them exceeding a pound; but the fruit large, fine 
and fully black. 

“I had but a moderate crop of Peaches this year. The varieties which produced best were 
the Yellow Rareripe, Tillotson, Morris White, and Large Early York. This last is certainly 
one of the best Peaches grown. Either the dry weather or the small crop made the quality 
very good. 

“It is interesting to note the effect the dry season has had on different fruita. Broadside Apples 
are not as juicy and fine as usual. ambos on the contrary, are much larger than usual. 

“We had no frost to kill even Tomatoes, until the 20th of October.” 
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Mvuicnixe Dwarr Peans.—In reading over your leader of the December number, I was struck 
with a remark you made on mulching dwarf Pear trees. In former years, I have been much 
troubled with mice girdling young trees in my fruit garden. Four years ego, on the approach of 
winter, I commenced putting a conical mound, about one foot high, around all, but particularly 
dwarf Pear trees. This mound has generally been of rich earth from the woods, I have nearly 
four hundred Pear trees, mostly on Quince stock. None have been hurt by mice since that time; 
and last winter, probably the most trying in many years, but one was injured, and that was a 
beautifu! Beurr é Die’, fifteen feet high; the leaves were small, and of asickly hue, and I was fearful 
it would die, On the first of June, I gave this tree a thorough watering with weak guano water, 
one pound of guano to twenty gallons of water. In about two weeks it began gradually to 


improve; its leaves put on a healthy hue, the Pear began to swell, and finally ripened nicely. 
M.—Oneida County, N. Y. 
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Horticctturat Notss.—The horticultural season in Western Massachusetts has been prolific 

beyond our anticipations, and consequently of a nature to call for more vigorous action. 
Peaches, —The freezing and thawing of last winter we supposed, at the time, to be fatal to 
our Peach buds; yet, as frequent as these variations of temperature were, they produced no 
i unfavorable effect. Every Peach tree which came under our observation was loaded to its 
"e utmost capacity. One farmer in this place, where a dozen years ago planting Peach trees was 
thought an act of folly, after supplying his family and remembering his neighbors with kind 
liberality, had a surplus of forty bushels for market. At the horticultural exhibition in Septem- 
ber, the display of this fruit from Central and Southern Berkshire, would, for quality, challenge 
competition with any section of our country. An individual in Stockbridge exhibited twenty- 
two varieties of seedlings, which were all fine, and of which three-fourths were worthy of 
general cultivation. So there is no mistake but that Western Massachusetts, as rough as her 


soil and as severe as her climate is, may raise at least a good supply of Peaches for her own 
consumption, 


Pears.—As long as Pears have grown in our country, how many of our population, think ye, 
have yet to learn what a real delicious, melting Pear is? More than one half, we believe, are yet 
wholly ignorant of this fact, and will remain so as long as they are satisfied with the erabbed, 
bitter, puckery things that grow on the old self-planted tree in the corner of the garden; or 
are afraid to invest a few shillings for a choice tree, because somebody thinks that nurserymen 
may palm off a fictitious article. Yet it is a matter of rejoicing that public opinion is improv- 
ing in the former, and more confidence is being felt in the latter case. Every fall and spring 

j an increasing number of trees is planted, and each autumn shows the benefits of doing so. The 

4 past season, Pears have grown in perfection, and in proportion to the number of trees growing, 

of liberal quantity. 

Apples, too, have been abundant and very fair; yet the price has in no way diminished, nor 
will it, probably, whatever number of trees may be set, for half a century to come. And when 
we see a farmer selling $300 worth of apples from a four-acre orchard, which has a few months 
previous given a good crop of grass, we wonder that more attention is not given to orchards. 

The Louise Bonne de Jersey Pear.—We never deemed that this Pear would fail upon the 
Quince, until we saw your notice in the last Horticulturist.* Our experience with it is limited, 

, to be sure, but we are able to say this in its favor. From a tree planted in 1853, we had the 
last spring a profusion of blossom, and some two dozen of fruit set. Eleven of these Pears 
seemed determined to grow. We allowed them to remain on the tree until the latter part of 
June, when in mercy to the tree we removed all but four. These all attained a large size, and 
were beautiful specimens of the variety. The tree also, made a good growth, and now exhibits 
a very healthful appearance. The soil is a clay loam on a stiff subsoil The manure was 
thoroughly decomposed chip and rotten yard manure. 

Insects. —With regard to insects, they have been very sparing in their ravages the past season, 

We have heard of no instance where the Peach has suffered at all, The only mischief to the 

Apple has arisen from the borer; and the only remedy we know of, is to “cut out” the mischief- 

ro maker. With proper care, we believe the insects peculiarly injurious to the three named 
varieties of fruit may be kept in tolerable subjection. W. Bacon —Richmond, Masa, 


——__>____—— 


Apptes LAID uron Straw.—In June, 1853, I sent to a neighbor a basket of fine Hovey’s Seedling 
and Bishop's Orange Strawberries, thinking to give them a pleasant surprise. The bearer, how- 
ever, gave me quite as much of one, on his return, when he handed me the basket full of Apples, 
They were of the Pound Apple of Pennsylvania; the proper name I believe is Fallen Walder, 
and in better condition I never ate that kind at any season. How those apples were kept was 


* We do not remember having said anything about the failure of the Louise Bonne on Quince —we have never 
known it fail, Are you not mistaken? Perhaps you mean Flenish Beauty. 
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the next question; a matter very easily ascertained, but like many others, not inquired after. 
The thing might have forever escaped my memory, had I not by accident got into that neighbor's 
cellar a few months since, and seeing about two inches thick of clean rye straw lying on the 
ground, with some fall Apples lying thereon, looking very nice and clean, I asked whether they 
were in the habit of keeping their Apples in that way; to which he replied that they were, and 
that in that way those had been preserved which so surprised me the year before in June. But 
the most surprising part (to me) is yet to tell. In the latter part of that winter and early in the 
spring, there was much rain; in consequence whereof, the cellar had water standing in it, so as 
nearly to swim the straw and Apples; notwithstanding which, they kept till the middle of June. 
The cellar is dark and deep, with limestone soil. Whether this plan will always prove a good 
one or not, I would not pretend to say, but the thing is certainly worthtrying. S. M—Calmdale, 
Lebanon, Pa, 


Qe 


Notices of Books, Pamphlets, &e. 


Vicrornta Reata; or Tas Great Water Liry or Ameeioa, with a brief account of its discovery and introduction 
into cultivation, with illustrations by Wu. Suarp, from specimens grown at Salem, Mass. By Jonn Fisk ALLEN. 
Boston: Dutran & Wantwortn. 1854. 

This wonderfal and magnificent Water Lily, Victoria regia, whose leaves are siz feet 
in diameter and flowers three feet in circumference, has bloomed finely with Mr. ALtEn, 
of Salem, Mass.; and it must be gratifying intelligence to those who feel an interest in the 
wonders and beauties of the vegetable kingdom, that this gentleman has seized the oppor- 
tunity to prepare and publish a complete description of it, and an account of its history 
and introduction, with ample and beautiful illustrations of both the plant and its flowers 
in their various styles of growth and development. The volume is a superb one, not 
unworthy of this peerless Queen of Water Lilies, and is appropriately dedicated to Cates 
Corr, Esq., ex-President of the Pennsylvania Hort. Society, to whose zeal in horticulture 
we are indebted for the introduction of many rare and beautiful plants, and to whom 
belongs the honor of first cultivating and flowering the Victoria regia in the United States. 

sirens 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE Worcester (Mass.) Horticuttvrat Society ror tHe Year 1854, containing Annual Re- 
ports of the Committees, list of Premiums awarded, List of Officers for 1854, and a list of the new members. 
The transactions show a most prosperous and efficient state of the Society. The Com- 

mittee on Apples, of which Col. Gzorez Jacquzs is Chairman, is a carefully prepared and 

instructive document. It states that about 900 dishes of Apples were offered. Among 
varieties of merit growing obscurely in that County, mention is made of the Forbush, Sut- 
ton Beauty, Harvey, Hunt’s Russet, Capron’s Pleasant. Samvr. H. Corton, of the Wes- 

eott Nursery, had 40 varieties; Jos C. Sronz, Shrewsbury, 40 varieties; T. W. Warp, 33 

varieties; Geo. A. CoaMBERLIN, 33 varieties ; Sitas ALLEN, 28 varieties; and Joz, Knapp, 

of Sutton, 23 varieties. 





Transactions OF THE New Hampsumee Stars Acricuttcrat Soctrety, ror 1858. Compiled by the Secretary, 

James O, ADAMB, 

This is the second volume issued by the Society, and it does it much credit. The ad- 
dresses, reports, and statistics afford much valuable instruction. The book is well printed, 
and illustrated with drawings of animals, implements, &c. We have marked for insertion 
an article on “The Cultivation and Preservation of Forest Trees,” by F. B. Eaton. This 
subject is one of growing importance, and we are glad to see it attract attention. 
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Tue [ttusrratep Annvat Reowster or Rvurat Arrains, anpD CULTIVATOR ALMANAC, Fos 1855, embellished with 
one hundred and twenty engravings. Lutner Tucker, Albany, N. Y., office of the Caltivator. 
This, instead of being an “Almanac,” is a miniature encyclopedia of rural afflairs. It 
contains a vast amount of matter, selected and prepared with good judgment, and arranged 
’ and illustrated with excellent taste. Joun J. Tuomas has the credit of its preparation; and 
this is a guarantee of its value. Every farmer and cottager should have it; the price will 
place it within the reach of the humblest means and the most rigid economy. We pre- 
sume it can be had through any bookseller, or direct from the publisher. 





Transactions or Tre New Yorx State Acricvitvurat Socrery—1853 


a 


For this volumne we are indebted to the Secretary, B. P. Jonnsun. From a slight exam- 

) ination of the book, we are led to believe it is the best ever issued by the Society. The 
, Reports from County Societies are more practical than in some previous volumes, and we 
notice some excellent papers on agricultural subjects, among them one from OC, N. Bement, 
on the culture of Indian Corn. We have marked some passages, and shall refer to this 
volume again. 





Recrrvev.— Catalogue of Fruits of the Downing Hill Nursery, Atalanta, Georgia. By 
Wituam H, Taurmonp. 

An Address before the Crawford County (Penn.) Agricultural and Horticultural Society. 
4 By Atrrep Huipexorsr, Esq. This is a well written, practical Address, and abounding in 
excellent suggestions, touching both Farming and Gardening. 

Sketch of Proceedings of the Industrial Education Convention, held at College Hill, 
Hamilton County, Ohio, on the 13th of September last. Hon. Tnomas MoLgay, of the 
Supreme Court of the State presiding. The Resolutions, Speeches, Addresses, &c., are all 
to be published in detail in pamphlet form. 

Address delivered before the Agricultural Soctety of Franklin County, Missouri, at their 
second Annual Fair, held at Union, October 12th, 1854. By Tuomas A.tEn, of St. Louis. 
, List of Officers and Committees, Constitution, Rules and Regulations, &c., of the Albany 

and Rensselaer Horticultural Society. 
Catalogue of the Corporation, Officers and Students of Hamilton College, for 1855. A 
beautifully printed pamphlet, with a fine steel-plate view of the buildings and grounds. 
Twelfth Annual Catalogue und Circular of the Jonesville Academy, Jonesville, Saratoga 
Co., N. Y. Hiram A. Witsoy, Principal; Miss Macarer Crement, Preceptress, 


. Answers to Correspondents. 


(1. S. J, Greencastle, Ia.) Tut Metow Arprre—You can obtain it at any of the nurseries, 
See advertisements. 


; inane aan 


(R. L. Gaztey, South Edmeston, Otsego County.) Your R. L Greening is correct. Golden 
: Pippin is the Fall Pippin. Golden Russet is not that known as such. We found this variety in 


an orchard in Perrinton, in this State, some ten years ago, and called it Orange Russet, to distin- 
guish it. Long Limhed Sweet we do not know. Sweet Pearmain is not true; it is a good, rich, 
sweet Apple, but wanting in juice. White Gillifower resembles the Ort/ev cr White Pellower, 
but we think is different. The Pear is Spanish Bonchritien —a good keeping baking Pear. 
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(J. H., St. Clairsville, O.) Sussom Prow.— We use Ruggles, Nourse, and Mason’s No. 2. Price 
here, $14. We work it with four horses, following in the furrow of the common plow, which is 
drawn by two horses, 

Sou.—Your strong limestone clay will be excellent for all the more important nursery trees, 
Work it deeply —thoroughly. 

alia 

WILL you please inform me if any varieties of the Calycanthus has wood, leaves, and fruit, sweet-scented? If 
not, isthe Cornelian Cherry (Cornus muscula) so? There is a shrub in the woods here, answering the description 
of Cornelian Cherry (which is considered to be a native of Europe), but sweet-scented wood and fruit. The fruit is 
an oval scarlet berry, about the size of a Cherry. I would also ask if you are acquainted with a variety of the Tama- 
rack having bright orange flowers, foliage bright pea green, and much longer than the red-flowercd variety. 

Would it not be serving the end of horticulture, or at least arboriculture, if Michaua’s American Sylva could be pub- 
lished in monthly numbers at two dollars each, so that it might come within the reach of all? Many who would 
endeavor to pay two dollars a month for such a work, could ill spare twenty-four dollars or forty-five dollars at once. 
8. A. G.— Galt, C. W. 

The Calycanthus has spicy wood, but we suspect that the shrub you refer to is a species of 
Laurus, perhaps benzoin, closely related to the Sassafras, 

ee 

Waar is the value of the Paris or Fontenay Quince stock, found in the late catalogue of ANDre Leroy, as com- 
pared with the Angers Quince? (1) 

A Lawrence on Quince, received three years ago, has made very little growth — merely lived indecd — while 
Paradise @ Automne (doubleeworked), Tyson, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Grey Doyenne, &c., have grown finely in the 
same garden. Is the former incorrect, or on the wrong stock, or what can be the matter withit? B.—Derry County, 
Ohio. (2) 

(1.) We consider the Paris or Fontenay Quince as good a stock for the Pear as the Angers. It 
does not grow quite so late in the season, but is more hardy. 

(2.) Your Lawrence is very likely correct; for, although it succeeds pretty well on the Quince, 
a single specimen might get stunted, just as trees will occasionally on any stock. 





WILL you be kind enough to inform me how Raspberries are propogated by cuttings of the roots? When should 
these cuttings be taken? How long, and how thick? When and how should they be planted and cultivated? I 
have looked in vain through all the books and periodicals, to find the details of the operation, and now take the 
privilege of a subscriber, to ask you. D. Leet Sursips.—Serickly Bottom, Alleghany Co., Penn, 


If you will examine the rootsof Raspberries, you will find on them numerous buds or eye; 
and every piece of root, if but an inch long, having an eye, will make a plant. Besides these 
conspicuous eyes, there are others in a latent state that will push if the roots are placed ina 
slight bottom heat. The cuttings may either be planted in pots or boxes of light sandy soil, and 
placed in a cool green-house, er a mild hot-bed ; or they may be planted in the open ground in 
spring. A little bottom heat will cause may eyes to push that will lie dormant in the open 
ground. 


iia ctiliaecaca 

Peacnes unper Grass.—I am anxious to try the cultivation of the Peach under glass in houses similar to the 
orchard house of Mr. Rivers. Mr. R. suggested the idea in the Zorticulturist in August, 1854. You made no 
remark thereon. Will you kindly inform me if you have had’any practical experience upon the subject? If not, 
will you favor me with your opinion of the project — whether or not you would plant Grape vines, say to every sec- 
ond or third rafter, to act as a partial shade to the Peach trees? Would you recommend the planting in a well pre- 
pared border, or in boxes? Would a lean-to, or a span roof be most desirable? I have thought the Stanwick Nec- 
tarine, and some late Peaches, would ripen in such a structure, and bring a good price in market. My object in 
growing them would be for that purpose. You are undoubtedly aware the Peach seldom ripens in our location; 
consequently good Peaches are a rare commodity in our city. 

Will you also state the price of trees adapted for such a purpose, when they would come into bearing, with any other 
suggestions you may choose to offer. Dantet Barker.—Utica, N. Y. 


We have had no experience with such houses as those of Mr. Rivers. For growing Peaches 
under glass in this country, in a cheap way, we would make a wall like a tight boaid fence, say 
ten feet high, with a good bcrder at its bottom, for the trees. In fiout of this will we would fix 
sasies, as fora cold vinery. A few Grapes might be advantageously grown on the roof, but not 
so many as to obstruct the light to an injurious degree. Yearling trees, such as are sold at the 
nurseries for twenty-five cents each, are suitable for wall training. You will find some remarks 
on this subject in the “ Fruit Garden.” 
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I am anxious to learn further particulars from Mr Fearman, of Hamilton, Canada West, concerning that new 
Grape that is mentioned in the Horticulturist for November. If it is hardy enough to stand the climate at Canada 
West, and is to be compared to the Sweetwater, let us have them passed round in a hurry; the quicker the better! I 
hope Mr. F. will favor us with a particular account of the vine, how trained, exposed, &c., &e. 

That Reav’s Anglo American Apple, that ought to be big to sustain such a tall name, and that is to make such a 
stir ainong that usually quiet class known as “ Fruit-growers,” when it is brought out, I have a curiosity to know fur- 
ther of. Wouldn't it be a good notion for Mr. W. H. R. to send a few to you, and so let us have your opinion too. 
Two heads are said to be better than one, and as one naturally has a partiality for his own productions, it might be as 
well to have the opinion of a stranger who is also an adept. 

Are you acquainted with the Delaware Grape? I believe it is an Ohio seedling, from Delaware County. What 
are its merits and demerits, if you are acquainted? Horerut Reaper.—Randolph, ( Mase.) 

We have hoped to get further information respecting the Hamilton Grape, but have not sue- 
ceeded. We have described the Delatare or given some account of it in a previous volume. It 
is not claimed as a native ot Ohio, but has been traced to New Jersey, we believe. 


—_~4-@e__—_. 


Morticultural Societies, Ke. 


Massacuvsetts Horticutturat Sociery.— October 7.— The stated quarterly meeting of the Soci- 
ety was held to-day,—the President in the Chair. 

The first business being the choice of officers for 1855, the Society proceeded to ballot for the 
same, and the following gentlemen were elected :— 

President —Josern 8.Canot. Vice Presidents— Bensamin V. Frexcu, Coeever Newmar, Epwarp M. Rran- 
arns, Jostan Stickney. Treasurer— Wa. R. Austin. Corresponding Secretary— Ensen Wicut. Recording 
Secretary —W. ©. Strona. Professor of Botany and Vegetable Physiology —Joun Lewis Russert. Professor 
of Entomology —T. W. Harris. J’rofessor of Horticultural Chemistry — E. N. Worsrorp. 

Stanpine Committees. —-On Fruits—E. Wight, Chairman; Joseph Breck, C. M. Hovey, W. R. Austin, F. L. 
Winship, W. C. Strong, A. W. Stetson. On Flowers.—Joseph Breck, Chairman; A. McLennan, E. A. Story, Thos. 
Page, Azell Bowditch, G. Evers, F. Burr. On Vegetables.— 1. Bradlee, Chairman; D.T. Curtis, A. C. Bowditch, 
Peter Lawson, J. B. Moore. On Library.—C. M. Hovey, Chairman; Azell Bowditch, W. 8. King, Samuel Knee- 
land, Jr.; R. M’Clearf Copeland, Librarian. On Synonyms of Fruit.— M. P. Wilder, Chairman; P. B Hovey, B. 
V. French, 8. Walker, Eben Wight. Evecutive Committee.— J. 8. Cabot, Chairman; W. R. Austin, M. P. Wilder, 
S. Walker, P. B. Hovey. For Establishing Premiums.— ¥E. Wight, Chairman; J. Breck, H. Bradlee, F. L. Win- 
ship, P. B. Hovey. On Finance-—M. P. Wilder, Chairman; J. Stickney, 0. Johnson. Of Publications.— E. 
Wight, Chairman; J. Stickney, Joseph Breck, H. Bradlee, C. M. Hovey, W. C. Strong, F.L. Winship. On Gar- 
dens.— Samuel Walker, Chairman; W. R. Austin, F. L. Winship, T. Page, E. Wight, J. Breck, H. Bradlee, ex officio 
members. 

The thanks of the Society were presented to F. L. Winship, Chairman of the Committee of 
Arrangements, and to each of the members of the Committee, for the satisfactory manner in 
which they had discharged their duty. 

On motion of W. C. Strong, a committee of three was appointed to consider the expediency 
of employing competent individuals to deliver a course of lectures before the Society. Messrs. 
Walker, Stickney, and Strong were appointed the Committee. 

E. S. Rand, Esq., Chairman of the Special Committee appointed in July last to investigate 
the Report of the Select Committee and the doings of the Fruit Committee for 1853, with the 
award of premiums to Messrs. Hovey & Co., spoke at some length upon the subject, and the 
great injury which had resulted to the Society from the course which had been pursued. The 
Committee had not yet done anything in relation to the ma‘ter, and he would, therefore, on his 
own responsibility, as a member of the Society, to prevent any further agitation of the sul ject, 
make the following motion, viz.: That the Vote of Censure upon Mr. C. M. Hovey, adopted at 
the meeting in May last, be rescinded. 

On motion of Mr. Rand it was then voted that the Special Committee be discharged from the 
further consideration of the subject, and a new Committee appointed to draw up a vote azree- 
able to the recommendation of Mr. Rand.. Messrs. Rand, Stickney, and Sleeper were appointed 
the Committee. 

Mr. Rand read a draft of a by-law which he had drawn up to prevent any future cause of 
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trouble in relation to the awards of premiums, And this was referred to the Committee hav- 
ing the revision of the by-laws under consideration. The President and E. S. Rand were added 
t» that Committee. 

Mr. Joseph Breek, who had been reélected Chairman of the Flower Committee, declined to 
serve another year, and Mr. F. Burr was chosen in his place. Mr. J. F. C. Hyde was then added 
to the Committee to fill the vacancy. 

Exhibited — Fruit:—Only a small display of fruit was made to-day. W. C. Strong had very 
fine Grapes, and Stephen Driver, Salem, superior Beurré Bose pears. Mr. James Swan sent a 
sample of a Grape—evidently a new variety, and probably an accidental seedling— which the 
Committee pronounced “extra large, fine flavored, and very juicy.” Mr. Shepard, of Dorches- 
ter, also sent seedling Pears, which the Committee state were “large, fine appearance and flavor, 
slightly gritty.” 

October 14. Exhibited — Fruit: —J. Breck & Son made a fine show of Grapes in variety, and 
a few excellent Pears were shown by other contributors, 

October 21.—An adjourned meeting of the Society was held to-day,—the President in the 
chair. 

Mr. Walker, from the Committee appointed for that purpose, reported that it was expedient 
to have a course of lectures by competent persons before the Society —and the report was 
accepted, and the same Committee were authorized to procure lectures, &e. 

Mr. R. M. Copeland, of Lexington, moved that the Report made by him, as Chairman of a 
Committee on Scraping Trees, be taken from the table and discusssed, two weeks from to-day. 
Adopted. 

Mr. C. M. Hovey alluded to the doings of the meeting, October 7, when he was absent in New 
York, and suggested that the records be so amended as to correspond with the report of what 
had been done, and they were properly amended. 

E. S. Rand, Esq., then submitted the following preamble and resolutions: 

Whereas, The Massachusetts Horticultural Society, at a meeting held on the 27th day of May last adopted the 
Report of a Committee appointed to examine into all the circumstances attending the award of certain premiums or 
gratuities to Messrs. Hovey & Co., which Report, made by the said Committee in the discharge, as they deemed it, of 
the duty imposed upon and adopted by the Society, charged a member of the Fruit Committee with irregular and 
improper conduct in procuring for himself such award, and formally censured him therefor ; 

And, whereas, the said Report is also considered as indirectly censuring all the members of the said Fruit Com- 
mittee ; 

And, whereas, the Messrs, Hovey, as well as all the members of the said Fruit Committee, deny that their conduct 
has been in any respect irregular or improper, or in any manner contrary to the usages of the Society ; 

And, whereas, the Society is desirous of avoiding even the appearance of injustice to any of its members, and it is 
believed that if any irregularity did occur, the recurrence thereof will be prevented by the action of the Society in the 
present case, and by the enacting of suitable by-laws; therefore, 

Resolved, That the resolutions hereinbefore named, passed on the 27th day of May last, be and the same are here- 
by rescinded. 

gh seer That the foregoing preamble and resolutions be entered at length on the records of the Society. 

Unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Rand then moved that the words, “ Rescinded, October 22, 1854,” be written on the mar- 
gin of the record, against the Report of the Select Committee, and the vote of censure. This 
was unanimously adopted. 

The meeting was one of the largest ever convened in the Socjety’s room. 
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